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Art. I. Experiments and Obfervations relating to Yarious Branches 
of Natural Philofophy, ‘Sc. By Jofeph Priefiley, LL.D. F.R.S. 
{Concluded from our Review for June laft, pag. 441.] 


HE difcoveries and new obfervations relating .to dephiogi/- 
T ticated air, contained in this'volume, are too numerous 
and important not to require particular confideration. We fhall 
accordingly, in this concluding Article, almoft wholly confine 
our attention to this interefting fubject. 

In our account of the Author’s fecond volume of Ob/ervatione 
on Air [See Monthly Review, February, 1776, p. 108] we 
related, pretty much at large, the fteps by which Dr. Prieftley 
was led to this memorable difcovery. From that account it ap~ 
pears that he obtained dephlogifticated air from mercurius calci- 


natus, and red lead, by mere heat, and which they muft have 


attracted from the atmofphere during their calcination. He af~ 
terwards ‘found that dephlogifticated air was producible from . 


combinations of the mtrous acid with any kind of earth what- 
ever, The trials which he had then made with the vitriolic 
and marine acids, under fimilar circumftances, not having been 
attended with the production of this kind.of air, he was natu- 
rally led to conclude that the mitrous acid was an effential or 
neceflary ingredient in the procefs. - 


At the time of the Author’s laft philofophical publication, ' 


he did not, nor could he reafonably, fufpect that fubftances 
buried in the bowels of the earth, where no nitrous acid is 


known, or even fufpeéted, to exift, and which cannot be fup-. 


pofed, in that fituation, to have attracted air from the atmo- 
{phere, fhould neverthelefs furnifh dephlogifticated air, merely 
by the affiftance of heat, or without the addition of nitrous acid. 
In a courfe of experiments, however, made only with a view to 
difcover what kind of air, and in what proportion, certain mi- 
neral fubftances would yield, on being expofed to a red heat s 
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he had the following refults, on fubjeéting the mineral fub- 
ftance called Manganefe to this new mode of analyfis. 

On putting an ounce of this fubftance into a fmall retort 
with avery long and narrow neck, and expofing it to a red 
fand heat, forty ounce meafures of air were expelled from it in 
different portions. Part of this air, in every portion, was fixed 
air, and at firft almoft wholly fo: but four-fifths of the laft pro- 
duce was the pureft dephlogifticated air. He was naturally much 
furprifed at this refult; as the cafe does not appear reducible to 
either of thofe recited at the beginning of this Article: for here 
no nitrous acid had been employed ; nor had the fubftance, till 
it was dug out of the: bowels of the earth, been expofed to the 
influence of the atmofphere :—unlefs indeed we recur to fome 
unknown and very diftant era, in which it may poffibly have 
had a communication with the external air, and have acquired 
its dephlogifticated air, in a manner fimilar to that in which the 
precipitate per fe, and red lead, at prefent acquire their pure air, 
during the aét of calcination, in our laboratories. According 
to this idea, we may fay that manganele (the nature of which 
is very little known) may probably be a metallic calx, which 
has undergone a calcination in volcanos, long fince extinct; but 
which may formerly have had a communication with the at- 
mofphere. We fcarce need to add, that on re-calcining this 
calcined manganefe, moiftened with the nitrous acid, more fixed 
air, and pure or dephlogifticated air, were produced. 

The Author fubjected likewife an ounce of /apis calaminaris 
toa red heat, without addition; and expelled from it about 
316 ounce meafures of air, the whole of which, however, was 
fixed air, except four ounce meafures, which appeared to be 
nearly as good as common air. 

In the courfe of thefe experiments, and afterwards, in confor- 
mity with a communication from Signor Landriani, the Author 
found that the prefence of nztrous acid, gua nitrous acid, was 
not neceflary to the production of dephlogifticated air from 
combinations of metallic earths with mineral acids. While he 
was purfuing this train of experiments, he found this kind of 
air produced from green vitriol, and likewife from the blue and 
white vitriols. Suipecting however the purity of the vitriols of 
the fhops, which might have acquired {ome mixture of fpirit 
of nitre, he prepared fome green vitriol himfelf, by difiolving 
clean iron filings in oil of vitriol diluted with water. Diftilling 
the matter in a retort, he had the fame refults as in his pre- 
ceding experiments: the dephlogifticated air which came over 
Jaft being very turbid, and exceedingly pure. 

He now fufpected the purity of his oil of vitriol, which, at 
prefent, is generally procured from fulphur with the addition of 
nitre. He therefore next employed the vitriolic acid prepared, 
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in Newmann’s manner, in which no nitre is ufed: but dephlo- 
ifticated air was ftill produced from the combination of iron 
filings with this purer acid. And left the mixture of thefe two 
fubftances might be fufpeéted to have attracted pure air; in 
confequence of their expofure to the atmofphete, during their 
combination, he conduéted the experiment in the following 
fcrupulous manner : 

He diflolved five pennyweights one grain of iron in a fuffi- 
cient quantity of pure oil of vitriol, which had been carefully 
prepared for this purpofe by Mr. Winch, fo as to be free from any 
admixture of the nitrous acid. The diftillation was performed 
in the very fame retort in which the folution had been made 
and in the continuation of the fame procefs ; fo that all com- 
munication with the external air was moft effectually pre- 
cluded. 

Conducting the procefs, with thefe attentions, and diftilling 
the folution to drynefs, in a long necked retort, the fucceeding 
products were, firft; the common air a little phlogifticated, and 
then a little fixed air, and much vitriolic acid air; and laftly 
18 ounce meafures of dephlozifticated air, The réfiduum, ot 
ochre, ftill weighed more than the iron filings originally em- 
ployed ; fo that it probably retained a quantity of the oil of vi- 
triol, and had the heat been incre afed, more air might yet have 
been procured, 

Adding freth oil of vitriol to this refiduum, and treating it as 
before, but in a gun-barrel, a ft:ll larger quantity of dephlo- 
gifticated air was produced: fo that the “oil of vitriol appeared. 
capable of generating dephlogifticated air, on its admixture with 
iron, toties quoties, as well as the nitrous acid with red Jead and 
other fubftances, in the Author’s former experiments. In faét, 
it now appears that he had formerly produced dephlogitticated 
air from compounds containing the wrtriole acid, particularly 
blue vitriol and alum, in a very early ftage of his trials: though 
at that time he was totally ignorant of its nature. [See his firft 
volume of Obfervations, page 155, and Vol. II. page 86.] 

A combination of the vitriolic acid with mercury Tikewite furs 
nifhed the Author with a notable quantity of dephlogifticated 
air. For on diftilling, in a green glafs retort, an ounce of 
pure quickfilver diffolved in vitriolic acid ; though fome of the 
matter was loft, by the breaking of the retort, yet on expofing 
it, in a frefh retort, to a red heat, he got from it, after the ex- 
pulfion of a great quantity of vitriolic acid air, and fixed air, 
about §0 ounce meafures of dephlogifticated air. More dephlo- 
gifticated air was afterwards procured, on expofing to the heat 
a fecond time the white matter which had fublimed into the 
neck and fides of the retort. 
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Left it might be fufpected that, in confequence of the break» 
ing of the retort, this dephlogifticated air might poffibly have 
been imbibed from the atmofphere ; the Author repeated the 
experiment with a view to this circumftance ; and accordingly 
kept the neck of the retort conftantly immerfed either in quick- 
filver or water, from the time of putting the materials together, 
to the end of the procefs ; which neverthelefs was interrupted 
by the melting of the retort. Before this accident, however, 
20 ounce meafures of dephlogifticated air had been expelled, 
which had evidently been produced from the materials, without 
the help of any thing that could have been communicated to 
them from the atmofphere. 

From the preceding as well as many other experiments of a 
fimilar kind, it appears that the propofition relating to the con- 
ftitution of atmofpherical air, which had been deduced from the 
Author’s former experiments, will require fome modification, 
or extenfion; and that we fhould now fay that the acid, confi- 
dered as a component principle of atmofpherical air, is not 
neceflarily the mitrous acid, as fuch, or the {pirit of nitre of the 
fhops; but is, in fome cafes, the vitriolic: or that the latter, 
in the abovementioned procefles for procuring dephlogifticated 
air, is converted into the former; or, in fhort, that the effects 
are produced by fome acid, or fubftance, that bears an equal 
relation, or is common, to both. 

We fhall only add further, on this fubject, that the marine 
acid feems to differ effentially from the other two mineral acids, 
with refpect to the sialon of dephlogifticated air: for 
though Signor Landriani had informed the Author that he had 
procured this kind of.air from corrofive fublimate, or a com- 
bination of the marine acid with mercury, Dr. Prieftley has 
not yet been able to procure any, cither from this fubftance, or 
fea falt; or from iron or quicklime diflolved in the marine acid, 
and expofed to a red heat. 

From the various experiments refpecting Vegetation, contained 
in this volume, we fhall felect only one very remarkable obfer- 
vation relating to a particular plant called the Willow Plant, 
[the epilobium hirfutum of Linnezus] which was found by the 
Author to poffefs the fingular quality of abforbing a very con- 


fiderable quantity of common air, or any other kind of air to — 


which it was expofed, in a glafs jar {tanding inverted in water. 
In the common phlogiftic proceffes, fuch as the calcination of 
metals, refpiration of animals, &c, the diminution of air has 
not been found to exceed one-fourth of the whole quantity. 
Indeed the Abbé Fontana has lately found that ignited charcoal 
has the property of abforbing a very great quantity of any kind 


of air to which it is expofed; but this plant, in a growing 
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ftate, and even when on the decay, feems to poffefs this quality 
in an equal degree. 

The plants on which the Author made his experiments were 
confined in jars about 9 or 10 inches long, and from 1 inch to 
21 in diameter. One of them which had been confined about a 
fortnight had confumed three-fourths of the common air in- 
cluded with it. Another, in the fpace of 2 month, had abforbed 
feven-eighths of the common air to which it was expeféd. The 
plant was quite yellow and dead ; but though it had been fo for 
fome time, it had ftill continued to abforb air: fo that the re- 
maining air was afterwards reduced to one-tenth of the original 
quantity. The inflammable air, to which another plant had 
been expofed, was reduced to one-feventh of the whole. An 
accident prevented the Author from examining the quality of 
the refiduum; which, however, when only one-third part of 
the air had been confumed, was found, to all appearance, to be 
2s inflammable as ever. Another plant confined in nitrous air, 
became yellow, and died; and had then confumed one-third of 
the air. 

The mention of the Author’s experiments relative to vegeta- 
tion naturally Jeads us, as well as the fingularity and importance 
of the fubject itfelf, to take particular notice of a moft re- 
markable difcovery, to which thofe experiments gave occafion. 
This is nothing lefs than the fpontaneous emiffion of the pureft 
dephlogifticated air from common well water, in certain circum- 
ftances. We cannot more properly commence our account of 
this difcovery, than by prefixing to it the Author’s own edify- 
ing exordium : a: 

* Few perfons, fays he, I believe, have met with fo much 
unexpected good fuccefs as myfelf, in the courfe of my philo- 
fophical purfuits. My narrative will fhew that the firft hints, 
at leaft, of almoft every thing that I have difcovered, of much 
importance, have occurred to me in this manner. In looking 
for one thing, I have generally found another, and fometimes a 
thing of much more value than that which I was in queft of. 
But none of thefe unexpected difcoveries appear to me to have 
been fo extraordinary as that which I am about to relate; and 
it may ferve to admonifh all perfons who are engaged in fimilar pur 
fuits, not to overlook any circumftance relating to an experiment; but 
to keep their eyes open to every new appearance, and to give due at- 
tention to it, how inconfiderable foever it may feem.’ 

The Author having obferved bubbles of air that feemed to 
iffue fpontancoufly from the roots of feveral plants growing in 
water, was firft led to fufpect that this air had percolated 
through the plant; which had probably feized upon and re- 
tained the phlogifton of the air which it had imbibed, and was 
now emitting the abforbed air, deprived of that principle, and 
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confequently in a ftate of greater purity. In fact, on collecting 
and examining fome of this air, he found it fo pure, that one 
meafure of it, and one of nitrous air, occupied the {pace of only 
one meafure, 

The Author, however, afterwards found that the plants had 
no fhare in this produ€tion of air: for on taking them out of 
the vials, the remaining water continued to emit air as plenti- 
fully as when the plants were growing in it. He obferved too 
that the vials and other veflels, in which this pure air bad been 
emitted from the water, had their bottoms and fides more or 
Jefs covered with a green matter, from which the air evidently 


feemed to proceed. It appeared to him that this green maiter, 


could neither be of an animal or vegetable nature; but that it 
was a fubftance fui generis, and that neither the external air or 
animalcules could have any thing to do in the formation of it; 
for it was produced in vials clofely corked, and in the middle 
veffel of Mr. Parker’s apparatus *. 

On filling a number of vials with different kinds of water, 
as river water, rain water, pump water which contained a con- 
fiderable quantity of fixed air, and water artificially impregnated 
with fixed air; he found, after they had flood fome time, that 
no green matter was depofited in any of them, except in thofe 
which contained the pump water. He afterwards however 


found that much of this: green matter, as well as of the pure’ 


air that rifes from it, was produced from the water that had 
been ftrongly impregnated with fixed air, 

Of the purity of the air emitted from pump water, under 
thefe circumftances, the Reader may form a general eftimate 
from one 6f the Author’s experiments ; in which he ufed a tall 
conical receiver, about 18 inches high, and 5 wide at the bot- 
tom. This had been employed in former experiments, and 
was coated with this green matter, which in time pafies gras 
dually to a kind of yellow or rather orange colour. On the 
17th of September, 1778, the Author had taken al] the’ air 
from this receiver, and had re-filled it: on the 14th of O&ober 
following, he took from it about g ounce meafures of air—the 


pureft he had ever got in this method: for one meafure of it, 





—-—_-— 


* From fome experiments that we have made on this fubje&t, we 
fee reafon to infer that this green matter will not be depofited in 
vials clofely corked, unlefs fome air is included; and that the quan- 
tity of the depofit bears fome proportion to that of the air left in the 
vial. Jn open vials completely filled, and inverted in water, the 
water contained in the vials has an atermediate communication with 
the atmofphere; and the procef; goes on, as is defcribed above: but 
if that communjcation be ftopped, from the beginning, by inverting 
the vials in quickfilver (a fluid impermeabie w air), no green mat- 
$ir, OF pure alr, is produced, | | : 
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and two of nitrous air, occupied the fpace of only 0.44 of a 
meafure—‘ which is quite as pure as dephlogiftieated air is at a 
medium.’ 

We have hitherto kept out of fight a moft remarkable cir- 
cumftance attending the production of this green’ matter, and 
the emiffion of this pure air; and which the Author feems to 
have obferved too often to juftify a fufpicion that he can have 
been miftaken witn refpeét to the fact. This is, the inftru- 
mentality of the Sun’s Light, qua light, and independent of his 
mere heat, in the produ@tion of the green matter, and the con~ 
fequent emiffion of dephlogifticated air. 

After making fome obfervations on this green matter, and 
declaring that he never found it except in circumftances where 
the water had been expofed to the /ight; the Author goes on to 
fay, that he had not proceeded far in this inquiry till it was too 
jate in the Jaft fummer to make ufe of Sun/hine; though he was 
afiduous enough to avail himfelf of the flate of the weather, 
fuch as it was. He then draws thefe general conclufions from 
the whole that he had hitherto been able to obferve: 

‘ ‘That whatever air is naturally contained in water, or in 
fubftances diflolved in water, as calcareous matter, &c. becomes, 
after long ftanding, but efpecially when expofed to the fun, depu- 
rated, fo as at length to become abfolutely dephlogifticated ; 
and that this air being continually emitted by all water, ex- 
pofed to the action of the fun’s rays, muft contribute to the 
melioration of the ftate of the atmofphere in general. 

‘ When I have kept water a long time in the jhade, it has 
not generally yielded any other kind of air than it would have 
yielded at che firft; and though, when it has been kept in an 
open veffel the air has been better, it has never been fo good as 
the air in the fame kind of water that has been expofed a much 
lefs time ta the fun. : 

‘ No degree of warmth will fupply the place of the fun’s 
dight; and though, when the water is once prepared by expofure 
to the fun, warmth will! fuffice to expel that air; yet, in this 
cafe, the air has never been f@ pure, as that which has been 
yielded {pontaneoufly, without additional heat. The reafon of 
this may be that, befides the vir already depurated, and on that 
account ready to quit its union with the water, heat expels, to- 
gether with it, the air that was phlogifticated, and held ina clofer 
union with the water; which air, the aétion of light, whatever 
that be, would in time have depurated alfo. 

‘ The quantity of air, yielded by water fpontaneoufly, far 
exceeds that which can be expelled from it by heat. Indeed, I 
have frequently obferved, that whatever circumftance depraves 
air, leflens alfo the quantity of it; fince it requires a large 
quantity of dephlogifticated air to make a fmal! quantity of 
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phlogifticated air, or even of common air, which is air partially 
phlogifticated. 

¢ ie the water naturally contains fixed air, yet, in confequence 
of this expofure to the light, it is all diffipated, and the naturat 
refiduum of it becomes pure dephlogifticated air, For no fixed 
air at all, but only the pureft dephlogifticated air, is at length 
procured from it; and water impregnated with fixed air yields, 
after this expofure, the greateft quantity of dephlogifticated 
air.’ 

In confirmation of thefe conclufions, the Author recites fuch 
of his experiments as appear fufficient to eftablifh every thing 
that is of importance in them. Recommending the perufal of 
thefe to the philofophical reader, we fhall tranfcribe the Au- 
thor’s: lateft obfervation relative to this fubject, inferted at the 
end of this volume : 

On the Effect of Light on Vater. 

¢ My obfervation that Light difpofes water, containing cal- 
careous and other fubftances, to make a depofit of a greenifh or 
brownifh matter, and then to yield dephlogifticated air, fecms 
to be confirmed by the following experiment. 

‘ On the rgth of February, 1779,.1 placed two jars of pump 
water, each containing about 170 ounces, in the fame fouth 
window ; one of them nearly covered from the fun with brown 
paper, and the-other quite uncovered. In about ten days, the 
water in the uncovered jar had yielded about four ounce mea- 
fures of air, and the covered jar only a few bubbles. ‘Taking 
a journey I could make no farther obfervations on thefe jars till 
my return; but on the 2d of April I found that the uncovered 
jar had yielded 10 ounce meafures of air, fo pure that one 
meafure of it, and one of nitrous air, oceupied the fpace of .84 
meafures ; whereas the covered jar had very little more than 
one ounce meafure, .and with this the meafures of the teft were 
1.55 meafures; i.e. by no means fo pure as the farmer. Alfo 
the uncovered jar had a fediment larger than the other in about 
the fame proportion, viz. of lo to1. Oil of vitriol expelled 
from this fediment a very great quantity of fixed air. N. B. 
The loweft part of the jar was not covered with the paper, left 
being moiftened with the water,in the difh in which the jar 


ftood inverted, it fhould imbibe the water, and caufe it to eva- 
porate too foon *,’ 


We 
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* It may not be amifs, on an obfervation fo very fingular and cu- 
rious, to add our teltimony, fo far as it goes, to that of the Author. 
Two quart glafs retorts, and two 12 ounce vials, filled, at the fame 
time, with the fame well water (which naturally contained a mo- 
derate quantity of fixed air), were expofed to the fun, in July laft, 
inveried in a bafon of the fame well water, Randing on a table placed 
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We mutt not omit to take notice of an objection, which Dr, 
Prieftley here anticipates and anfwers, that may be made to the 
refults which he deduced from fome of his former experiments 
on aire From thefe he inferred that vegetation was one of the 
means employed by nature in purifying the atmofphere, by de- 
priving it of that noxious principle with which it is charged by 
animal refpiration, combuftion of inflammable fubftances, pu- 
trefaction, &c. From the foregoing experiments a fufpicion 
may arife that, as his trials were made with plants growing in 
water, the obferved melioration of the included air might be 
principally effected by the emiffion of dephlogifticated air from 
the water in which they grew. We fhall give what he fays on 
this fubject : 

‘ It will probably be imagined that the refult of the experi- 
ments recited in this fection throws fome uncertainty on the re- 
fult of former experiments, from which I have concluded that 
air is meliorated by the vegetation of plants; efpecially as the 
water by which they were confined was expofed to the open air, 
and the fun, ina garden. To this I can only fay, that I was 
not then aware of the effect of thefe circumftances, and that I 
have reprefented the naked faé?s, as I obferved them; and hav- 
ing no great attachment to any particular hypothefis, I am very 
willing that my reader fhould draw his own conclufions for 
himfelf. 

‘ I muft inform him, however, that my experiments at Leeds 
were made in a north-eaft window of the houfe, where the in- 
fluence of the /ight on the water could not be very confiderable ; 
that. fome of the procefles were completed in two days, and ge- 
nerally in about a week ; and that the water within the jars was 
fo fmall, in proportion to the quantity of air, that I do not at 
prefent imagine that the melioration of the air at that time 
could have been owing to it. Befides, as I have obferved, I fre- 
quently kept air in the fame expofure, with refpé& to water, 
light, and every other circumftance that occurred to me to ate 
tend to, and the fame fpace of time, but without any plagt 
yegetating in it, when there was no fenfible melioration of it.’ 

In an Appendix to this volume are contained feveral papers 
communicated to the Author by his Correfpondents. N° 1 and 
2, contain obfervations, by Sir William Lee, on the efficacy of 


— 





in the middle of a garden. One retort, and one vial, were covered 
with black filk ; which, at the fame time that it excluded the fun’s 
light, communicated more Jeat to the water than was tranf{mitted to 
the other retort and vial. After they had ftood a month, a large 
quantity of pure air, amounting to about one-ninth part of the bulk 
of the water in each, had been feparated in the naked retort and 
vial: whereas on taking off the filk from the other two veffels, only 
a bubble of air, not exceeding the fize of a {mall nut, was found to 
have been feparated from the water contained in them, 
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water impregnated with fixed air, in preferving meat, wa/bed 
with it, from putrefaction. N° 3. An account of the cure of 
an inflammation of the breaft, by the topical application of fixed 
air; by Mr. Adam Walker. No 4 and 5. Two letters from 
Mr. etic of Briftol, containing accounts of fome experiments 
made at the Author’s requeft, on the water of the hot well, and 
on fea water; from both which he extracted, by means of a 
boiling heat, air fo far dephlogifticated, as to take exactly an 
equal quantity of nitrous air before it increafed in bulk: 
whereas five parts of common air required only three parts of 
nitrous air, to produce the fame effect; the column of air in 
the gage tube increafing in length, exactly in proportion to any 
fubfequent addition of nitrous air, N° 6, contains the refults 
of fome experiments made by Dr. Dobfon of Liverpool, on the 
expulfion of air better than common air from fea water. N° 7, 
A letter from Mr. Magellan, on the cflicacy of fixed air, expe- 
rienced in a putrid cafe, in Holland. The fixed air was ex- 
hibited according to Dr. Hulme’s method ; and likewife in two 
other fuccefsful cafes, afterwards related—a quartan ague, and 
a drop/y, under the direction of Dr. Coopmans of Francker in 
Frezeland. 

In N? 8, Dr. Ingenhoufz defcribes an eafy and expeditious 
method of procuring a fpecies of inflammable air or vapour, 
from vitriolic ether. A fingle drop of this liquid put into an 
,Anflammable air piftol, containing about 10 cubic inches, com- 
“yunicates to the common air contained in it a very {trong ex- 
plofive force. It is very remarkable that this inflammable air 
or vapour exceeds the inflammable air extra&ted from iron, in 
fpecific gravity fo much as in the ratio of 150 to25. Itiseven 
heavier than common air, in the proportion of 150 to 138; fo 
that if too great a quantity of it contained in the air piftol (and 
the confeqivent exclufion of the proper quantity of common 

air) prevent it from taking fire; it wil! fall out, on holding 
che piftol inverted a few feconds with itcsmouth open; and, in 
confequence of the entrance of a proper quantity of common 
air, in its room, the explofion will take place. We have 
fhewn this circumftance in the beft manner, by holding the 
open mouth of the inverted piftol, purpofcly overcharged, at a 
{mall diftance from the condu€tor of an eleétrical machine, 
while the globe was kept inmotion. During fome feconds, the 
{parks produced no effe&; but as foon as the proper quantity 
of inflammable vapour had fallen out, the explofion enfued. 

It is, perhaps, a circumftance equally remarkable that, 
though ether itfelf is fo very volatile, and evaporates fo quickly ; 
yet this elaftic vapour generated from it will remain fome hours 
in an open glafs, without fuch diminution from evaporation, 
or its mixing with the atmofpaere, as to deftroy its inflammable 


quality. 
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No oth and laft, contains fome further experiments on Pyro- : 
phori, by Mr. Bewly ; who there defcribes at large the alcasine 
pyrophorus difcovered by him ; and of which he had only fpoken 
in general terms, in a paper printed in the Appendix to the Author’s 
third volume of Obfervations on Air. From the prefent Article 
it appears that pyrophori are produced from: charcoal combined 
either with fixed alcali, calces of iron, copper, &c. or carth of 
alum, nearly pure, without the prefence cf the vitriolic acid in 
any of thefe compofitions ; to which laft circumftance M. du 
Suvigny had afcribed the accenfion of all the pyrophori formed 
of the abovementioned fub{ftances combined with that acid. 

The few fpecimens that we have given of the contents of this 
volume fufficiently characterife it: though we ought further to 
obferve that, in our review of it, we have omitted even the 
mention of many other important obfervations contained in it. 

It does not require the fpirit of divination to foretel that even fuch 

of the Author’s experiments, 2s may appear the leaft fignificant, 

contain the germs of new difcoveries. Indeed every new faé?, 

related by fo difcerning an obferver, is a valuable depofit thrown 

into the public ftock ; the worth of which will be beft perceived 

'y by thofe who are beft qualified to make a proper ufe of fuch facts : 

not only by attending to the lights thrown by them on old or 

known proceffes; but by profecuting the new ideas which they 

fuggeft to thofe, who poffefs that fpirit of ccmbznation, which 

is the moft fruitful fource of philofophical difcoveries. B.. y. 
‘eo 


Art. II. Tbe Canadian Freeholder: In ‘Three Dialogues between an 
Englifhman anda Frenchman, fettled in Canada. Shewing the 
Sentiments of the Bulk of the Freeholders of Canada concerning 
the late Quebeck-A& ; with fome Remarks on the 8ofton. Charter 
A&; and an Attempt to fhew the great Expediency of immedi- 
ately repealing both thofe Acts of Parliament, and of making fome 
other ufeful Regulations and Conceffions to his Majefly’s American 
Subje&ts, as a Ground for a Reconciliation with the United Colo- 
nies in America. 8vo. Vol. Il. 5s. bound. White. 1779. 








‘HE fubject of the Dialogue now before us, was touched 

upon rather than confidered in the preceding Volume *. Ie 
isan inquiry concerning the King’s fole legiflative authority 
: over countries that are conquered by the Britifh arms, and 
ceded to the Britifh Crown. In the difcuffion of this important 
queftion, we wholly lofe fight of The Canadian Freeholder: or 
at leaft, this character is funk in the more extenfive one cf an 
Englifh lawyer and hiftorian. If the gravity of the fubjeét did 
not overpower any fuch irregular ideas, we fhould fufpe& that 
our Author had formed a plot to furprife his readers, into the 
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* For an account of which, fee Review, vol. 57 and 58. 
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perufal of a laborious Iegal argument, and to plunge them at once 
without notice, and without preparation, into all the depths 
and myfterics of jurifprudence. Who would expect to find, 
under the title prefixed to this work, an elaborate and matter] 
confutation of certain pofitions advanced by the Lord Chief 
Juftice of the King’s Bench, in giving judgment in the cafe of 
Campbell. and Hall}. The event of this much agitated caufe 
is {till freth in the memory of the public. Lord Mansfield did 
indeed decide it againft the crown; but, with a dexterity pecu- 
liar to himtelf, he took care to obviate any inferences which 
might be drawn from that judgment to its difadvantage ; and by 
eftablifhing, in the broadeft terms, the following doétrine, to 
heal the wound which had feemingly been given by it to the 
prerogative-royal. His Lordfhip’s propofition was, ** That 
upon the conqueft of any country by the Britifh arms, and a 
fubfequent ceffion of it by its former fovereign to the crown of 
Great Britain, the King becomes the fole legiflator of fuch 
country, and has a right to make laws for, and impofe taxes on 
the inhabitants of it by his fingle authority, without the con- 
currence of the Parliament; unlefs the faid authority fhall have 
been previoufly limited or reftrained by an act of Parliament, 0 
antecedent to {uch conqueft and ceffion.” 
Though this fuppofed right fhould be allowed, we are not 
fure that the politician of the prefent day need be much alarmed 
t the-confequences. Whatever terrors fuch a doctrine might 
eVbiave excited a century ago, we are inclined to think, that the 
danger to our political liberties does not grow out of this 
quarter. His Majetty’s faithful commons were lefs complaifant, 
or Jefs dutiful than they are in our times: and it is hardly pro- yy 
bable, that an odious branch of the prerogative will be exerted 
in any inftance of fufficient magnitude to awaken the -jealoufy 
of the people, while the crown can attain all its purpofes 
through the lefs obnoxious medium of an act of Parliament. 
But our Author thinks otherwife: and it muft be confefled, he 
maintains his opinion with much ingenuity, and ftrength of 
argument. Ashe fuppofes @ cafe, which falls, perhaps, within 
the bounds of probability, he affails the conviction of his. | 
readers where. conviction is generally moft acceflible;—by 
alarming their apprehenfions. He conceives, that upon the 
event of this queftion concerning the power of the crown to 








+ Better known out of Weftminfter-Hall by the name of The 
Granada Caufz. Lord Mansfield was of opinion, that the Crgwn had 
by the Proclamation of 23d of Od. 1763, precluded itfelf from 
exercifing its rig+t of impofing taxes on the inhabitants of Granada, . 
and had transterred it to the future Governors, Councils, and Af- 
femblies, of the faid ifland. 
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levy taxes in conquered countries, ¢ the fate and political 
fituation of thoufands, and (if we turn our eyes towards the 
Faft Indies) even of millions of people may depend ;’ nay, he 
adds, * that the fate of the inhabitants of Great Britain does 
likewife depend upon this queftion; for if the King fhould 
conquer and keep poffleffion of fome of the rich provinces of 
Indoftan, and exercife this fuppofed right of levying taxes upon 
them without the concurrence of his Parliament, he might foon 
increafe his revenue to fuch a degree as to be able to pay his 
fleet and army, and carry on the government without the 
afiftance of Parliament. And in fuch anevent, he might fafely 
lay afide the ufe of Parliaments, as their meetings depend en- 
tirely on his pleafure, there being no law now in force, that 
authorifes the members of either Houfe to meet at a certain 
time, of their own accord, without the King’s fummons or ap- 
pointment. And if this fhould be done, it is eafy to forefee, 
that in a few years, the very exiftence of the Britifh Parlia- 
ment might be forgot, or become a mere hiftorical event, knowa 
only to the fpeculative inquirers into the Englith hiftory, juft 
as the exiftence of the States-General of France (who once 
were fharers with the Kings of that country, in the exercife of 
the legiflative authority over it) is now known only to the 
Jawyers and other learned men who inquire into the hiftory of 

that kingdom.’ | 
Admitting this inftance not to be ftrained, our Author has 
an undoubted claim to the gratitude of every friend to liberty, 
for combating a power fo dangerous as that which Lord Mans- 
field has afcribed to the Crown: but, unluckily, by ftarting 
this formidable fuppofition, which the wealth of Indoftan arms 
with fo many terrors, he has raifed a ghoft which he finds fome 
difficulty in laying again. For whatever doubts may have been 
entertained concerning the authority of the King, to impofe zew 
taxes on the inhabitants of conquered countrics, it is generally 
allowed, that he may collect all the taxes legally exifting in 
{uch countries at the time of the conqueft, and appropriate 
them to whatever ufes he may think fit. The confequences of 
this acknowledged right are not lefs alarming than any that 
the ufurpation of the fuppofed right, aflerted by Lord Mans- 
field, can be attended with. The well-imagined inftance of 
the rich provinces of Indoftan, is once more introduced by our 
Author: the wealth of this devoted country is not yet ex- 
haufted ; and he feems unwilling to leave fo dazzling a prize to 
the ambition of our monarchs. In purfuing this confideration, 
he is certainly guilty of digrefling from his fubjeét. We do 
not, in general, love digreffions; but as he ftrongly contends, 
that this is a matter highly proper for parliamentary inveftiga- 
tion, we Cannot, in common decency, refufe to follow fo in- 
telligent 
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telligent and argumentative a writer, in what he deems an ex- 
curfion of fo much moment. 7 

After mentioning the weak, unwarlike, and difunited ftate of 
many of the large provinces of Indoftan, he urges the danger 
that may arife to our liberties from the exercife of this preroga- 


tive, in the following manner: 
ENGLISHMAN. 

‘ We have feen that the rich provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orixa, in that great peninfula, have already, in effect, been re- 
duced to a itate of obedience to the Eatt-India company, though 
they continue, nominally, to be governed by one of their own na- 
tives, who is permitted to call himfelf their nabob, or foveseign. 
The public revenue colleéted in thefe three provinces 1s generally 
allowed to be three millions fix hundred thoufand pounds fterling. 
This revenue was collected there in the time of the independenc 
nabobs, or fovereigns, of thofe provinces: and therefore, I pre- 
fume, the taxes, or rents, our of which it arifes, were impofed upon 
the inhabitants of them by what was then confidered as the legal au- 
thority by which thofe provinces were governed. This‘revenue has, 
for thefe eight, or nine, years palt, been received by the Kalt-India 
company; who have been iaveited with the office of Dewaa, or 
public treafurer, of thofe provinces: and they allow a {mall portion 
of it (two, or three, hundred thoufand pounds a year,) to the no- 
minal, or dependent, Nabob, whom they have permitted, or, 
rather, appointed, to govern thofe provinces under their protection ; 
and they employ another part of it in the maintenance of their own 
armies, and forts, and other eltablifhments, civil and military, in 
that country; and then they divide the remainder of it (over and 
above what is neceffary for thefe purpofes,) amongft themfelves, that 
is, amongit the feveral proprietors of Eaft-India ttock. Now let us 
fuppofe that another fuch conqueft fhould be made in that country 
by the crown inftead of the Eatt-India Company ; as for example, a 
conquell of the province of Arcot (of which we have lately heard a 

reat deal,) or of the province of Decan: and that the public revenues 
regularly colleéted in the country fo conquered fhould amount to 
three, or four, millions of pounds fterling per anzum. Of this large 
revenue it is probable that, with good management, one or two 
millions might be fuflicient to defray the expences of the civil and 
military eftablifhments that would be found neceffary for the main- 
tenance of the king’s authority and the adminiitration of government 
in the faid country; and confequently that two millions of pounds 
iterling might be remi:ted every year to England, to be difpofed of 
as the king fhould pleafe. There is nothing in this fuppofition that 
is at all improbable; nor would the making fuch a new conqueft, 
and the acquiftion of fuch a new revenue, by the Crown be at all 
inconfiftent with the rights of the Eaft-!ndia Company, or their en- 
joyment of the acquifitions they have already made of the provinces 


> 


_ of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa. Now, with fuch an annual increafe 


of the royal revenue, the Crown might either govern the Britith 
nation without the afliflance of parliament, (as king Charles the Firit 
did during the ‘pace of eleven years, till the people had almoil for- 
: got 
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got what a parliament was) or, (which would be a milder and fafer 
way of proceeding,) it might fo influence the elections of members 
of the Houfe of Commons as to caufe a great majority of them to be 
chofen out of fuch perfons as the miniiters of itate fhould have re- 
commended for that purpofe; or, if thofe members had been chofen 
freely, it might influence them, when chofen, to pafs fuch bills, and 

ive their fandiion to fuch meafures, (whatever therr tendency might 
be.) as the Crown fhould think fitto adopt, In either of thefe three 
ways it is evident the freedom and excellence of the Britith conftita- 
tion would be greatly impaired, and, in the firft way, totally ex- 
tinguifhed. You now fee the danger that may arife from this other 

rerogative of the Crown, ‘* to difpofe of the revenues already 
levally exifting in conquered and ceded countriés in fuch manner as 
it hall think fit,’ which is much more generally allowed to belong 
to the Crown than the former prerogative of impofing laws and taxes 
on the inhabitants of fuch countries. 

FRENCHMAN. 

‘You have made it very plain to me, that this prerogative may be- 
come exceeding dangerous to Great-Britain; and therefore I join 
with you moft heartily in wifhing it were put under fome regulation, 
or reftraint, that would remove this danger. But, pray, in what 
manner would you propofe to regulate this dangerous prerogative? 
For I do not think it would be eafy fo to regulate it as entirely to 
remove the danger you have been defcribing. 

ENGLISHMAN. : 

* | agree with you that it cannot eafily be regulated fo as to avoid 
thofe dangerous confequences we have been {peaking of. Nay more, 
] believe it cannot potlibly be fo regulated. And therefore (as we 
now are fpeculating upon this fubject, and inquiring, not what is 
mott likely to happen, but what is beit,) I do not with it to be regu- 
lated, but to be wholly given up by thecrown, and veited, by act of 
parliament, in the king and parliament conjointly, ‘‘ fo that, for the 
future, the public reveoues of all fuch countries as fhall be conquered 
by the Britith arms and ceded to the crown of Great-Britain, which 
fhall be found to be legally exiiling in the faid countries at the time 
of the conquett and ceflion of them, fhould be difpofed of by act of 
parliament only ;” like the overp!us of the taxes granted by pariia- 
ment in Great-Britain itfelf, above the fums neceflary to defray the 
expences of the fervices for which they are granted, which overplus, 
Iam affured, is always referved, by fpecial claufes in the acts by 
which thofe taxes are granted, for the future difpofal of parliament. 

FRENCHMAN. 

‘ This would undoubtedly be a moft defirable method of prevent- 
ing the dangers we have been {peaking of. But, as it would fa 
greatly diminith his Majetly’s perfonal emoluments from all future 
acquilitions of his crawn, it feems hardly reafonable to expect that 
he fhould confent to it: and without fuch confent, I prefume it caa- 
not be taken, 

ENGLISHMAN, 

‘ Tt certainly cannot. But there is reafon to think that, if his 
Majcily were to be folicited by his parliament te give his affent toa 
bili af shis kind, or even if ne were to be ftrongly advifed by his 
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minifters of ftate to declare to his parliament before-hand his difpde 
fition to affent to fach a bill, (which would be a more decent and 
proper way of conducting the butinefs than the other (he would gra. 
cioufly. condefcend to facrifice his own perfonal intereft to the fafe 

and fatisfaétion of his people. For he has already vouchfafed to do 
a fimilar a&t of noble generofity towards his fubjeéts, in giving up 
to the public revenue of Great-Britain the fum of feven hundred 
thoufand pounds flerling, which was the produce of the fales of the 
French fhips which had been taken by the late king’s ships of war in 
the years 1755 and 1756, in the beginning of the hoftilities of the 
late war againft France, and before the war had been declared in 
form, and the ufual act of parliament had been paffed for vefting the 
property of the fhips and goods, that fhould be taken at fea in the 
courfe of the war, in the officers and failors of the veffels by which 
they fhould be taken. After fuch an aét of generofity one can hardly 
doubt of his Majefty’s willingnefs to confent to fuch an att of parlia- 
» ment as I have mentioned, if he were to be advifed to fuch a mea- 
fure by his parliament, or by the minifters of ftate whom he honours 
with his confidence. 

FRENCHMAN. 

© The inftance you have mentioned of his Majefty’s generofity to 
his fubje&ts in giving up to them the faid fum of feven hundred 
thoufand pounds fterling, is indeed a very noble one, and warrants 
you in the opinion you entertain that he would not refafe his royal 
affent to an.act of parliament of the kind you have fuggeited, if it 
were properly recommended to him. ‘The probability therefore of 
fuch an aét’s being pafled will depend upon the difpofition of the 
parliament to’ requeft, or of his Majetty’s minifters of ftate, to advife 
his Majefty to agree to fach a meafure. How far they are likely to 
folicit or recommend fuch a meafure, I know not: but to meit 
appears to be a matter of fo much importance, that I fhould think it 
a good bargain for the Britifh nation to purchafe his Majefty’s re- 
fignation of this prerogative at the expence of half a million, or 
even a million, of pounds fterling, which (as the emoluments which 
his Majefty might derive from this prerogative are diftant and un- 
certain,) might, I fhould imagine, be thought no contemptible com- 
penfation for the lofsof it. And thus both the king and his fubjects 
would reap benefit from fuch a meafure. 

ENGLISHMAN. 

* I have no objection to purchaling fo great a fecurity for the na- 
tional liberties for what the lawyers call @ waluable confideration; 
more efpecially as it would give the refignation of this prerogative 
on the part of the Crown the greater appearance of freedom and. 

rfe& approbation, and would thereby contribute to make it more’ 

inding and permanent. Nor do | think the greater of the fums you 
have mentioned too great a price for fo important an advantage.—— 
But now, if you pleafe, we will go back to the fubjeét we were be- 
fore confidering, when this inquiry concerning the danger arifing 
from the king’s right to the legally-exifting revenues of conquered 
countries, called us away; that is, to the right of making new laws 
for, and impofing new taxes on, the inhabitants of fuch countries ; 
which right Lord Mansfield has declared to be vefteds by the Englifh 
conftitution, 
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ecniituiion, in the king alone, without the concurrence of his 
arliament.”” 

The reafons affigned by Lord Mansfield in fupport of his 
opinion, of the legiflative power of the Crown over conquered 
countries, were chiefly thefe three. Firff, The nay d: ace 
knowledged right of making war and peace, which he fuppofed 
to include in it the power of making laws and impofing taxes on 
the conquered pcople; fecondly, ‘The practice which has taken 
place, with refpcét to the countries which have from time to 
time been conquered by the Crown of England, fuch as Ireland, 
Wales, Berwick upon Tweed, and Calais, and more efpecially, 
the little territories of Gibraltar, and the Ifland of Minorca, 
which have been conquered from the Crown of Spain, and 
ceded to, and enjoyed by, the Crown of Great Britain, ever 
fince the peace of Utrecht. Thirdly, The opinions of former 
judges and eminent lawyers on this fubject, teftified by occa- 
fional and collateral declarations of the judges concerning it, of 
by the anfwers given by lawyers out of court, to queftions of 
Jaw upon which they were confulted; there having been no ex- 
prefs decifion upon the point before that in the cafe of Camp- 
bell and Hall. Our Author is of opinion, that none of thefe 
reafons are fatisfactory or conclufive. We fhall endeavour to 
digeft, methodically, the principal arguments which he has 
employed to fhew their infufficiency, and to put our readers in 
pofleffion of the thread of his argument, difentangled from the 
tedious forms of dialogue-writing. 

It is not very evident what conneétion fubfifts between the 
right of making war and peace, which is vefted in the King, 
as the executive magiftrate, and as wielding the fword of the 
ftate, and a permanent legiflative authority that is tooperate when 
the fword is returned. to the fcabbard. Perhaps it will not be 
more evident, when we have heard his Lordfhip’s reafoning up- 
on the fubject. The intermediate links by which powers, fo 
wide of each other, are connected, muft be found (if they are 
to be found any where) in the following words: 

** The King (fays his Lordfhip) has a power to grant or 
refufe a capitulation to the conquered enemy. If he'refufes it, 
and puts the inhabitants of the country to the fword, or ex- 
tirpates them, as he obtains the country by conqueft, the Jands 
of it are his, and he may grant them to whom he pleafes: and 
if he plants a colony upon them, the new fettlers will hold the 
fhares of the faid lands which fhall have been allotted them, 
fubject to the prerogative of the Conqueror. If, on the other 
hand, he does not put to the fword, or extirpate the old inha- 
bitants, but receives them into his obedience, and grants them a 
continuance of their property in their own lands, he has power 
to impofe a tax upon them. He is intrufted with terms of 
Rev. Sept. 1779. N making 
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making peace at his difcretion ; and he may retain the conquefts 


or yield it up, on fuch conditions as he fhall think fit to agree 


to. This is not a matter of difputed right. It has hitherto 
been uncontroverted, that the King may change a part, or all, 
of the political government over a conquered dominion.” 

We agree with our Author, that there is in this paflagea 
degree of obfcurity and confufion, which we fhould not have 
expected from a perfon fo much celebrated for clearnefs of 
reafoning and accuracy of diftinétion. Affertions and argu- 
ments are curioufly blended together in one mafs, that we may 
ee to their joint impreffion a conviction which would not 
‘have refulted from their feparate force. No line is drawn, nor 
is any diftinétion marked out, between the temporary (or rather 
military) powers, intrufted to the King in time of war, as the 
general of his fubjects, and a regular and peaceable authority to 
Jevy taxes and make laws. Yet thefe powers are fo diftinct and 
feparate in their natures, that the firft can hardly be faid to 
involve the laft. It is true, the King may, in the moment of 
eonqueft, grant or refufe acapitulation to the vanquifhed. He 
may put them to the fword, and feize their property, or grant 
them their Jives, and deprive them of their property, or, in 
faort, impofe what terms he pleafes ; but who does not fee, that 
this power over the perfons and property of the conquered is 
founded on neceffity, in order to enable the conqueror to 
fecure the advantages he has gained in the war, and to compel 
the enemy to accept of a reafonable peace? It appears abfurd to 
contend, that this power fhould fubfift any longer than the 
neceflity from which it took its birth fubfifts; that is, any’ 
longer than the war continues: For, as our Author very co- 
gently argues, © the sights of war being founded om neceflity, 
the power, or prerogative of exercifing thofe rights, that is, the 
prerogative of managing the war, is velted, by the laws of England, 
wh the king alone for almoft the fame reafon, namely, on account of 
she high expediency, amounting to a kind of neceflity, of entruft- 
ing thes matter to the direction of one man, arifing from the extreme 
difficulty of carrying on the operations of the war, and of making 
the fudden and temporary regulations fit to be obferved in conquered 
countries immediately upon their firft fubmiffion, by a numerous 
body of men, and who are not at all times aflembled together, fuch 
as the parliament of Great Britain. This E conceive to be the reafon 
why the power of making thefe regulations is vefted in the king alone 
immédiately upon the conqueft of a country and during the re- 
snainder of the war; during alf which time the inhabitants of fach 
a country, though no longer in arms againft their conqueror, mutt 
ftiil be fuppofed to be fecretly his enemies, and to be inclined to 
take the firit opportunity of throwing off his authority and returning 
to their former mafters, and are, in treth, neither more nor lefs than 
prifoners of war, whoare permitted to be at large upon their parole of 


honour. While this violent ftate of things continues, the King continues 
| to 
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to have the fole power of covern'ng the conquered country and its inha- 
bitants, confequently that of making temporary laws forthem according 
to his difcretion, as being a neceflary part of fuch-government. But, 
when the peace is made, and the country is. ceded for ever to the 
crown of Great.Britain by the former fovereign of it, and the old 
inhabitants of the country are permitted to continue in it as fubjeéts 
10 the conquering fovereign, and to takethe oath of allegiance to 
him (either with or without a reftoration of their lands to them), 
there feems to me to be an end of the exercife of the king’s preroga- 
tive of making war in fuch a country, and of all the incidental 
powers belonging to fuch prerogative. From that moment the laws 
of peace take place, and, as | fhould conceive, the legiflative au- 
thority with refpeé& to fuch new part of the Britifh dominions, as well 
las with refpect to the former parts of them, muft revert to its proper 
channel, in which it runs in times of tranquillity, that is, to the 
king and the two houfes of parliament conjointly. And, if it does 
not then fo revert, it muft be owing to fome other caufe, or reafon, 
than the king’s having the fole prerogative of making war and peace, 
becaufe at this time both the war and peace are fuppofed to be com- 
pletely terminated.” 

But there is a further argument couched in Lord Manse 
field’s words, above quoted, that remains to be confidered. 
His Lordfhip obferves, that ‘* the lands are the King’s, 
and he may grant them to whom he pleafes; and if he plants. a 
colony upon them, the new fettlers will hold the fhares of the 
faid lands which fhall have been allotted them, fubje& to the 
prerogative of the conqueror.” Our Author contents himfelf 
with flightly noticing the very palpable petitio principit contained 
inthe clofe of this paragraph; for what lefs is it, to tell us, 
that the conquered hold their lands /ubjec? to the prerogative of 
the conqueror, when the whole queftion turns upon, hat the 
prerogative of the conqueror is? He then comes full charged 
againft this argument, and proves, beyond the poffibility of a 
reply, that the circumftance of the King’s being owner of ail 
the lands of a conquered country immediately after the con- 
queft, cannot give him the fhadow of a right to impofe laws 
and taxes on the inhabitants. If, indeed, it could, an odd 
confequence would follow: every rich Jandholder in England 
might not only introduce a new fyftem of laws among his 
tenants, by requiring them to promife obedience to fuch laws 
as a condition of their leafes, but he might alfo, after the 
leafes were made to them, change thofe laws for another fyftem, 
and double the rents whenever he pleafed, by impofing a tax 
upomthem. © The extravagance of tuch an opinion (fays one 
of the dramatis perfona) is 1o ftriking in the cafe of a private 
perfon, that no man could, for an inftant, be perfuaded to en- 
tertain it.” And yet, if the mere ownerfhip of the land could 
Create a legiflative authority over the perfons who inhabit it, it 
mutt be confefled, that fuch a conclufion might juftly be in~ 
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ferred from it. But, in the cafe of a king, people are apt to 
think the reafoning lefs abfurd, The fplendour of Majefty 
dazzles their imaginations, and overpowers their underftanding.” 
However, as this effect of conqueft will probably never be 
agitated (it being precluded by the modern practice of capitu- 
Jations), it is unneceflary to purfue this part of the fubject any 
further. 

The remaining arguments advanced by our Author, in op- 
pofition to Lord Mansfield’s opinion, fhall be confidered ina 
fubfequent Review. TT. 


-_ 


Art. WII. The Hifory of Modern Europe: With an Account of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, and a View of the Pro- 
grefs of Society from the Fifth to the Eighteenth Century. Ina 

Series of Letters from a Nobleman to his Son. 8vo, 2 Vols. 
128. Boards. Robinfon, &c. 1779. 


AOverxN hiftory has been thought by many to poffefs 
advantages over the Ancient, im point of utility, as it 
traces the rife and progrefs of thofe communities which at pre- 
fent fubfift, and lays open the origin of the feveral excellencies 
and defects in the prefent forms of civil government. That 
this object of ftudy is of great importance, cannot be doubted. 
To furnifh young perfons with a connected view of the progrefs 
of fociety in modern times, which fhall give them fomethin 
more than a chronological feries of names and facts, and lead 
them to make juft and ufeful reflections on the events which 
have occurred in the world, muft therefore be acknowledged to 
be a laudable defign. 

With this view the Hiftory of Modern Europe, now before 
us, is profefledly written; and, in our opinion, the defign is 
executed in a manner which does credit to the writer’s abilities 
and judgment, and will render the work highly acceptable to 
the public. “he Writer has very fuccefsfully endeavoured to 
{trike a medium between the dry chronological method of Puf- 
fendorf, and the defultory, but captivating manner of Voltaire. 
He has related facts with great perfpicuity, and at the fame 
time, with no inconfiderable fhare of elegance of ftyle. He 
interweaves with the general narrative many interefting anec- 
dotes, and judicious reflections ; and through the whole, he 
difcovers a liberality of fentiment, refpeéting both religion and 
civil policy, which will render his work particularly eftimable 
in the judgment of thofe who have not learned to defpife the 
idea, and ridicule the name, of Liserty, 

The foliowing remarks on the progrefs of fociety, from the 
fettlement of the modern nations to the middle of the eleventh 
century, may ferve as a fpecimen of this work. 





‘ I have 
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« | have already given you an account of the Syftem of Policy 
and Legiflation eftablifhed by the Barbarians, or modern nations, 
on their firft fettlement in the provinces of the Roman empire; and 
I have endeavoured, in the courfe of my narration, to trace the pro- 
grefs of fociety, as it regards religion, laws, government, manners, 
and literature: but as the hiltory of the human mind is of infinitely 
more importance than the detail of events, this letter fhail be en- 
tirely devoted to fuch circumflances as tend more particularly to 
throw light upon that fubject. I fhall alfo purfue the fame method, 
at-different intervals, during the fabfequent part of your hittorical 
itudies. 

‘ Though the northern invaders wanted tafe to value the Roman 
arts, laws, or literature, they generally embraced the religion of 
the conquered: and the mili and benevolent fpiri: of Chriftianity 
would doubtlefs have foftened their favage manners, had not their 


» minds been already infeéted by a barbarous fuperilition ; which 


mingling itfelf with the Chriftian piinciples and ceremonies, pro- 
duced that abfurd mixture of violence, devotion, and folly, which 
has fo long difgraced the Romifh church, and which formed the 
charater of the middle ages, The clergy were gainers, but 
Chriftianity was a lofer, by the converfion of the Barbarians. They 
rather chan ed the objet, than the fpirit of their religion. 

* ‘The Druids among the Gauls, and the Prieits among the ancient 
Germans, and all the nations of Scandinavia, poflefled an abfolure 
dominion Over the minds of men. Thefe people, after embracing 
Chriftianity, retained their veneration for the prieflhood; and un- 
happily the clergy of thofe times had neither virtue enough to pre- 
ferve them from abufing, nor knowledge fuflicient to enabie them to 
make a proper ufe of their power. They favoured the fuperftitious 
homage; and fuch of the Barbarians as entered into orders, carried 
their ignorance and their original prejadices along with them. 

‘ The Chriftian emperors hid enriched the church; they had 
lavifhed on it: privileges and immunities: and thefe feducing ad- 
vantages had but too much conrributed to a relaxation of difcipline, 
and the introduétion of diforders, more or lefs hurtful, which had 
altered the fpirit of the gofpel. Under the dominion of the Bar- 
barians, the degeneracy increafed, till the pure principles of Chrifti- 
anity were loftin a grofs fuperftition, which, inflead of afpiring to 
fanctity and virtue, the only facrifice that can render a rational being 
acceptable to the great Author of order and of excellence, en- 
deavoured to conciliate the favour of God by the fame means that 
fatisfied the jultice of men, or by thofe employed to appeafe their 
fabulous deities, | 

* As all civil crimes wee bought off by moncy among the northern 
conquerors, they attempted, in like manner, to bribe heaven, by 
benefaftions to the church; and the more they gave themfelves up 
to their brotal paflions, to rapine and to violence, the more profule 
they were in this fpecies of good works, ‘Ihey feem to have be- 


‘lieved, fays the Abbe de Mably, that avarice was the firit attribute 


of the Divinity, and that the faints made a traffic of their influence 
and protection, Hence the don mot of Clovis: “ St. Martin ferves 
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his friends very well; but he makes them pay foundly for his 
trouble.” 

“* Our treafury is poor,” faid Chilperic, the grandfon of Clovis; 
** our riches are gone to the church: the bifhops are the kings!” 
—And indeed the fuperior clergy, who by the acquifition of lands 
added the power of fortune to the influence of religion, were often 
the arbiters of kingdoms, and difpofed of the crown while they re- 
gulated the affairs of the ftate. There was a neceflity of confulting 
them, becaufe they poffcfled all the knowledge that then remained 
in Europe: they only knew any thing. The aéts of their councils 
were confidered as infallible decrees, and they fpoke ufually in the 
name of God; but alas! they were only men. 

‘ Asthe intereft of the clergy clathed with that of the laity, op- 
pofition and jealoufy produced new diiorders. The priefts made ufe 
of artifice againft their powerful adverfaries; they invented fables to 
awe them into fubmiffion; they empleyed the fpiritual arms in defence 
of their temporal goods; they changed the mild language of charity 
into fright‘ul anathemas: the religion of Jefus breathed nothiog but 
terror. Tothe thunder of the church, the inftrument of fo many 
wars and revolutions, they joined the afliflance of the fword. War- 
like prelates, clad in armour, combated for their poffeflions, or to 
ufurp thofe of others; and, like the heathen priefts, whofe per- 
nicious influence was f.iunded on the ignorance of the people, the 
Chriftian clergy fought to extend their authority by confining ail 
knowledge to their own order. J hey made.a myflery of the imot 
neceffary {ciences: truth was not permitted to fee the light, and 
reafon was fettered in the cell of fuperitition. Many of the clergy 
themfelves could fearce read, and writing was principally confined 
to the cloiflers; where a blind:and interetled devotion, equally will- 
ing to deceive and to believe, held the quil! ; and where lying 
chronicles and fabulous legends were compofed, which contaminated 
shiftory, religion, and the principles and the laws of fociety. 

* Without arts, fciences, commerce, policy, principles, almoft 
all the European nations were as barbarous and wretched as_ they 
could pofiibly be, unlefs a miracle had been wrought for the-difgrace 
of humanity. Charlemagne indeed,in France, and Alfred the 
Great,in England, endeavouftd to difpel this darknefs, and tame 
their fubjects to the reftraints of law; and they were fo fortunate as 
to fucceed: light and order diftinguifhed their reigns. But the.ig- 
norance and barbarifm of the age were too powerful for their libe- 
ral iniflitutions: the darknefs returned, after their time, more thick 
and heavy than formerly, and fet:led over Europe, and fociety again 
tumbled into chaos, 

‘ The ignorance of the Weft was fo profound, daring the ninth 
and tenth centuries, that the clergy, who alone pofleffed the im- 
portant fecrets of reading and writing, became neceffarily the .ar- 
biters and the judges of almoft all fecular affairs. They compre- 
hended, in their jurifdiction, marriages, contracts, wills; which 
they took care to involve in myftery, and by which they opened to 
themfelves new fources of wealth and power. Every thing wore the 
colour of religion; temporal and fpiritual concerns were cota 
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and from this unnatural mixture fprung a thoufand abufes. The 
hiftory of thofe ages forms a fatire on the human foul; and on re- 
ligion, if we fhould impute to it the faults of its minifters, 

‘ Redeem your fouls from deftruction,” fays St. Egidius, bifhop 
of Noyon, ** while you have the means in your power; offer pre- 
fents and tythes to churchmen; come more frequently to church; 
humbly implore the patronage of the faints: for !f you obferve thefe 
things, you may come with fecurity in the day of the tribunal of 
the eternal Judge, and fay, Give us, O Lord, for we have given 
unto thee!”’ 

* In feveral churches of France they celebrated a feftival in com- 
memoration of the Virgin Mary’s flight into Egypt. It was called 
the Feaft of the Afs. A young girl richly drefled, with a child in 
her arms, was fet upon an afs fuperbly caparifoned. The afs was 
led to the altar in folemn procefiion. High mafs was faid with great 

omp. ‘The afs was taught to kneel at proper places: an hymn, not 

lefs childith than impious, was fung in his praife: and when the 
ceremony was ended, the prielt, inflead of the ufual words with 
which he difmifled the people, brayed three times like an afs; and 
the people, inftead of the ufual refponfe, brayed three times ig 
return. 

‘ Letters began to revive in the eleventh century; but what let- 
ters?—A fcientifical jargon, a falfe logic, employed about words, 
without conveying any idea of things, compofed the learning of thofe 
times. It confounded every thing, in endeavouring to analyfe every 
thing. As the new fcholars were principally divines, theological 
matters chiefly engaged their attention: and as they neither knew 
hiftory, philofophy, nor criticifm, their labours were as futile as 
their inquiries, which were equally difgraceful to reafon and religion. 
The conception of the blefied Virgin, and the digeltion of the 
eucharift, were two of the principal obje&s of their f{peculation : 
and out of the lafta third arofe ; which was, to know whether it was 
voided again ! 

‘ The diforders of government and manners kept pace, as they 
always will, with thofe of religion and letters. They feem to have 
attained their utmoft height towards the clofe of the tenth century. 
Then the feudal policy, whofe defe&s I have ellewhere noticed, was 
become univerfal, The dukes or governors of provinces, the mare 
quifes employed to guard the marches, and even the counts in- 
trufted. with the adminiftration of juilice, all originally officers of the 
crown, had made themfelves mafters of their duchies, marquifates, 
and counties, The King indeed, as fuperior lord, flill received 
homage from them for thofe lands which they held of the crown, 
and which, in default of heirs, returned to the royal damain: he 
had a right of calling them out to war; of judging them jn his court 
by their afflembled peers, and of confiicating their eftates in. cafe of 
rebellion; but in all other refpects, they themfe!ves enjoyed the 
rights of royalty. They had their fub-vaffals, or fubjegts; they 
made laws, held courts, coined money in their own name, and levied 
War againft their private. enemies. 

‘ The moft frightful diforders arofe from this Rate of feudal 
anarchy. Force decided all things. Europe was one great field of 
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battle; where the weal: ftrugeled for freedom, and the {rong for 
dominion. The king was without power, and the nobles without 
principle; they were tyrants at home, and robbers abroad: nothing 
remained to be a check upon ferocity and violence. The Scythians 
in their deferts cou!d not be lefs indebted to the laws of fociety, than 
the Europeans during the period under review. The people, the 


- moft namerous as well as the moft ufefol clafs in the community, 


were cither actual flaves, or expofed to fo many miferies, arifing from 
pillage and oppreffion, to one or other of which they were a con- 
tinual prey, and ofien to both, that many of them made a voluntary 
furrender of their liberty for bread and protection. What mutt have 
been the ftate of tha: government, where flavery was an eligible 
condition ! 

‘ But conformable to the obfervation of the philofophic Hume, 
there is a point of depreffion, as well as of exaltation, beyond which 
human affairs feldom pafs, and from which they naturally return in a 
contrary progrefs. ‘Ihis utmoft point of decline fociety feems to 
have attained in Europe, as I have alread faid, about the beginning 
of the eleventh century ; when the diforders of the feudal govern- 
ment, together with the corruption of tafte ard manners coniequent 
upon thefe, were arrived at their greateft excefs: and accordingly 
from that xra, we can trace a fucceffion of caufes and events, which, 
with different degrees of influence, contributed to abolifh anarchy 
and barbarifm, and intioduce order and politenefs. — 

* Among the firft of thefe caufes we muft rank Chivalry ; which, 
as the elegant and inquifitive Dr. Robertfon remarks, though com- 
monly confidered as a wild inftitu:ion, the refult of caprice and the 
fource of extravagance, arofe naturally from the flaie of fociety in 
thofe times, and had a very ferious effect in refining the manners of 
the European nations. | 

‘ The feudal ttate, as has been obferved, was a ftate of perpetual 
war, rapine, and anarchy. ‘lhe ‘weak and unarmed were expofed 
every moment to infults or injuries. The power of the fovereign 
was too limited to prevent thefe wrongs, and the legiflative authority 
too feeble to redrefs them: there was fcarce any fhelter from violence 
and oppreflion, except what the valour and generofity of private 
perfons afforded; and the arm of the brave wasthe only tribunal to 
which the helplefs could appeal for juitice, The trader could no 
longer travel in fafety, or bring to market his commodities, without 
which there was no fubfiffing: every poffeffor of a caftle pillaged 
them,. or laid them under contribution; and many not only 
plundered the merchants, but carried off all the women that fel! in 
‘their way. Slight inconveniéncies' may be overlooked or endured ; 
but when abufes grow to a certain height, the fociery mu reform, 
or go to ruin; it becomes the bufinefs of all to difcover, and to 
apply fuch remedies as will moft effectually remove them. Huma- 
‘nity {prung from the bofom of violence, and relief from the hand 
of rapacity. Thofe licentious and tyrannic nobles, who had been 
guilty of every f{pecies of outrage, and every mode of oppreffion ; 
who, equally unjult, unfeeling, and fuperftitious, had made pil- 
‘grimages, ‘and had pillaged; who had maffacred, and dore penance: 
‘touched at laft by a fenfe of natural equity, and fwayed by the con- 
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vidion of a common intereft, formed affociations for the redrefs of 
private wrongs, and the prefervation of public fafety. So honour- 
able was the origin of an inftitution generally reprefented as whim- 
fical ! 

‘ The young warrior among the ancient Germans, as well as 
among the modern knights, was armed, for the firft time, with 
certain ceremonies proper to infpire martial ardour; but chivalry, 
confidered as a civil and military inftiturion, is as late as the eleventh 
century. The previous difcipline and folemnities of initiation you 
will find in books of knighthood. Valour, humanity, courtefy, 
jutice, honour, were its charatteriftics: and to thefe were 
added religion; which, by infufing a large portion of enthu- 
fialtic zeal, carried them all to a romantic excefs, wonderfully 
fuited to the genius of the age, and productive of the greatett 
and molt permanent effecis both upon policy and manners. War 
was carried on with leis ferocity, when humanity, no lefs than cou- 
rage, came to be deemed the ornament of knighthood, and knight- 
hood a diftinion fuperior to royalty, and an honour which princes 
were proud to receive from the hands of private gentlemen; more 
gentle and polifhed manners were introduced, when courtefy was re- 
commended as the moft amiable of knightly virtues, and every knight 
devoted himfelf to the fervice of a lady; violence and oppreflion 
decreafed, when it was accounted meritorious to check and to 
punifh them: a fcrupulous adherence to truth, with the moft religious 
attention to fulfil every engagement, but particularly thofe between 
the fexes, as more eatily violated, became the diltinguifhing charatier 
of a gentleman, becaufe chivalry was regarded as the fchool of 
honour, and inculcated the molt delicate fenfibility with refpeé to 
that point; and valour, feconded by fo many motives of love, re- 
ligion, and virtue, became altogether irrefiftible. 

‘ That the fpirit of chivalry fometimes rofe to an extravagant 
height, and had often a pernicious tendency, muft however be al- 
Jowed. In Spain, under the influence of a romantic gallantry, it 
gave birth to a feries of wild adventures, which have been deferved- 
ly ridiculed: in the train of Norman ambition, it extinguifhed the 
liberties of England, and deluged Italy in blood; and we fhall foon 
fee it, at, the call of fuperftition, and as the engine of papal power, 
defolate Afia under the banner of the crofs. But thefe ought not to 
be confidered as arguments againft an inftitution laudable in irfelf, 
and neceffary at the time of its foundation: and thofe who pretend 
to defpife it, the advocates Of ancient barbarifm and ancient ruficity, 
ought to remember, that chivalry not only firft taught mankind to carry 
the civilities of peace into the operations of war, and to mingle 
politenefs with the ufe of the fword, but roufed the human foul from 
its lethargy, invigorated the human charaéter, even while it foftened 
it, and produced exploits which antiquity cannot parallel. Nor 
ought they to forget, that it gave variety, elegance, and pleafure, 
to the intercourfe of life, by making woman a more effential part of 
fociety ; and is therefore entitled to our gratitude, though the point 
of honour, and the refinements in gallantry, its more doubtful 
effects, fhould be excluded from the improvements in modern 
dnanners,’ P 
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Our numerous engagements prevent our dwelling longer on 
this article, than to recommend it to the attention of inftructors 
of youth, as, with the aid of good chronological tables, a 
proper elementary work in this ufeful branch of knowledge. 

We are forry to obferve, however, that the Author has for- 

otten that neceflary article, efpecially in a work of this kind, 
a good alphabetical index. E 





Art. IV. Jounson’s Biographical Prefaces to the Works of the Eng- 
life Poets, Vols. III, and IV. Concluded, See lait Month’s Re- 


view. 


| FTER ‘the liberal attention that was beftowed upon the 
) two former volumes of the prefent publication, it will be 
lefs neceffary to enlarge upon thofe which remain. 

The life of Dryden, the particulars of which are traced with 
great minutenefs, contains, befide many curious and interefting 
anecdotes, much of.the literary hiftory of his time; and the cri- 
tical labour and attention that have been devoted to his works, 
do credit as well to the diligence as to the abilities of his 
learned Reviewer. 

Dryden’s merit as a profe writer having not, perhaps, been 
fufficiently attended to or remarked, it will be a gratification to 


‘our Readers to know Dr. Johnfon’s fentiments concerning it: 


* Criticifm, either didadtic or defenfive, occupies almof all his 
profe, except thofe pages which he has devoted to his patrons; but 
none of his prefaces were ever thought tedious. They have not the 
formality of a fettled ftyle, in which the firft half of the fentence be- 
trays the other, The claufes are never balanced, nor the periods 
modelled ; every word feems to drop by chance, though it falls into 
its proper place. Nothing is cold or languid; the whole is airy, 
animated, and vigorous; what is little, is gay; what is great, is 
fplendid. He may be thought to mention himfelf too frequently ; 
but while he forces himfelf upon our eiteem, we cannot refufe him 
to ftand high in his own. Every thing is excufed by the play of 
images and the fpritelinefs of expreflion. ‘Though all is eafy, no- 
thing is feeble ; though all feems carelefs, there is nothing harhh ; 
and though, fince his earlier works, more than a century has paffed, 
they have nothing yet uncouth or obfolete. 

* He who writes much, will not eafily efcape a manner, fuch a 
recurrence of particular modes as may be eafily noted. Dryden is 
always another and the fame, he does not exhibit a fecond time the 
fame elegancies in the fame form, nor appears to have any art other 
than that of exprefling with clearnefs what he thinks with vigour. 
His ftyle could not eafily'be imitated, either ferioufly or ludicroufly, 
for being always equable and always varied, it has no prominent or 
difcriminative characters. ‘The beauty who is totally free from dif- 
proportion of parts and features cannot be ridiculed by an over- 
charged refemblance.’ 
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From his profe, however, as Dr. Johnfon properly remarks, 
Dryden derives only his accidental and fecondary praife; * the 
veneration, continues he, with which his name is pronounced by 
every cultivator of Englifh Literature, is paid to him as he refined 
the language, improved the fentiments, and tuned the numbers of 
Englith Poe-ry. ' 

« After about halfa century of forced thoughts, and rugged metre, 
fome advances towards nature and harmony had been already made 
by Waller and Denham; they had fhewn that long difcourfes in 
rhyme grew more pleafing when they were broken into couplets, 
and that verfe confifted not only in the number but the arrangement 
of {yllables. 

‘ But though they did much, who can deny that they left much 
to do? Their works were not many, nor were their minds of very 
ample comprehenfion. More examples of more modes of compofi- 
tion were neceflary for the eftablifhment of regularity, and the in- 
troduction of propriety in word and thought. 

‘ Every language of a learned nation neceffarily divides itfelf into 
diétion fcholaftic and popular, grave and familiar, elegant and profs; 
and froma nice diftin@ion of thefe different parts, arifes a great 
part of the beauty of ftyle. But if we except a few minds, the fa- 
vourites of nature, to whom their own original reQlitude was in the 
place of rules, this delicacy of felection was little known to our au- 
thors; our fpeech lay before them in a-heap of confufion, and every 
man .cok for every purpofe what.chance might offer him. 

‘ There was therefore before the time of Dryden no poetical dic- 
tion, no fyftem of words at once refined from the grofinefs of do- 
meftic ufe, and free from the harfhnefs of terms appropriated to par- 
ticular arts. Words too familiar, or too remote, defeat the pur- 
pofe of a poet. From thofe founds which we hear on fmall or on 
coarfe occafions, we do not eafily receive ftrong impreflions, or de- 
lightful images, and words to which we are nearly ftrangers, whenever 
they occur, draw that attention on themfelves which they fhould 
convey to things. 

‘ Thofe happy combinations of words which diftinguith poetry 
from profe, had been rarely attempted ; we had few elegancies or 
flowers of fpeech, the rofes had not yet been plucked from the 
bramble, or different colours had not been joined to-enliven one 
another. 

‘ It. may be doubted whether Waller and Denham could have over- 
born the prejudices which had long prevailed, and which even then 
were fhelcered by the protection of Cowley. The new verfification, 
as it was Called, may be confidered as owing its eftablifiment to Dry-~ 
den; from whofe time it is apparent that Englifh poetry has had na 
tendency to relapfe to its former favagenefs.’ 

At the clofe of this volume is a copy of an original letter 
from Dryden to his fonsin Italy. The manufcript is preferved 
in the Lambeth Library. It is a curiofity, and as fuch we pre- 
fent it to our Readers : 

‘© Dear Sons, Sept. the 3d, our ftile. 

** Being now at Sir William Bowyer’s in the country, I cannot 

write at Jarge becaufe | find myfelf fomewhat indifpofed with a cold, 
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and am thick of hearing, rather wo:fe than I was in town. I am | 
glad to find, by your letter of July 26th, your ftyle, that you are 
both in health; but wonder you fhould think me fo negligent as to 
forget to pive you an account of the fhip in which your parcel is to 
come. 1 have written to you two or three Jetters concerning it, 
whico I have fent by fafe hands, as 1 told you, and doubdt not but 
you have them before this can arrive to you. Being out of town, | 
have forgotten the fhip’s'‘name, which your motber will enquire, and 
put it into her letter, which is joined with mine. But the mafter’s 
name ] remember: he is called Mr. Ralph Thorp; the fhip is bound 
to Leghorn, configned to Mr. Peer and Mr. Tho. Ball, merchants. 
Tam of your opinion, that by Tonfon’s means almoft all our letters 
have mifcarried for this laft year, But however he has miffed of his 
defign in the Dedication, though he had prepared the book for it; 
for in every figure of Eneas he has caufed him to be drawn, like K, 
William, with a hooked nofe. After my return to town, I intend 
to alrer a play of Sir Robert Howard’s, written long fince, and lately 
put by him into my hands: ’tis called the Conguef of China by the 
Fartars. It will cott me fix weeks ttudy, with the probable benefit 
of an hundred pounds. In the mean time I am writing a fong for 
St. Cecilia’s Feaft, who, you know, is the patronefs of mufic. This 
is troublefome, and no way beneficial; but I could not deny the 
Stewards of the Feaft, who came in a body to me to defire that kind- 
-nefs, one of them being Mr. Bridgman, whofe parents are your mo- 
ther’s friends, J hope to fend you thirty guineas between Michael- 
mafs and Chriiimafs, of which I will give you an account when I 
come to town.’ | remember the counfel you give me in your letter ; 
bur diffembling, though lawful in fome cates, is not my talent; yet, 
for your fake, | will ftruggle with the plain opennefs of my nature, 
and keep in my juft refentments againft that.degenerate order. In 
the mean time, I flatter not myfelf with any manner of hopes, but 
do my duty, and fuffer for God's fake ; being affured, beforehand, 
never to be rewarded, though the times fhould alter. Towards the 
Jatter end of this month, September, Charles will. begin to recover 
his perfe&t health, according to his nativity, which, cafting it my- 
felf, | am fure is true, and all things hitherto have happened ac- 
cordingly to the very time that I predicted them: I hope at the 
fame iime to recover more, health, according to my age. Remem- 
ber me to poor Harry, whofe prayers I earneftly defire. My Virgil 
facceeds in the world beyond its defert or my expectation. You 
know the profits might have been more; but neither my confcience 
nor my honour would fuifer me to take them: but I never can re- 
pent of my conftancy, fince | am thoroughly perfuaded of the juftice 
of the caufe for which I fuffer, It has pleafedGod to raife up many 
friends to me amongft my enemies, though they who ought to have 
been my friends are negligent of me. 1| am called to dinner, and 
cannot go on with this letter, which I defire you to excufe; and am 
Your affectionate father, Joun Dayven.” 
This letter affords a confirmation of the ftories that are told 


by Dryden’s former biographers, of his being addiéted to aftro- 


logy ; and that fome of his predictions, particularly thofe rela- 


tive to the fate of his fon Charles, proved true. Neither wit 
nor 
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nor wifdom are, at all times, fure defences againft the delufions 
of fuperttition. 7 

Of the mob of Gentlemen who are introduced into the fourth 
volume, if Denham (their leader) anda few others, be ex- 
cepted, it may admit of a queftion how they came intitled to 
fuch a refpectable fituation. That it may not, however, be at- 
tributed to the partiality of the o/fenfible Editor, let him fpeak 
for himfelf, —in the following very fhort extracts : 

SPRATT. 

* He confidered Cowley as a model; and fuppofed that as he was 
imitated, perfetion was approached. Nothing therefore but Pin- 
daric liberty was to be expected. There isin his few productions 
no want of fuch conceits as he thought exccellent; and of thofe our 
judgment may be fettled by the firit that appears in his praife of 
Cromwell, where he fays that Cromwell’s fame, like man, will grow 
white as it grows old.’ 

OTWaAy. 

‘ OF the poems which this collection admits, the longeft is the 
Poet’s Complaint of bis Mufe, part of which I do not underitand; and 
in that which is Jefs obfcure I find littl to commend. The lan- 
guage is often grofs, and the numbers are harth.’ 

Veneration for the author of the Orphan, and Venice Pre- 
ferved, may be allowed in the prefent cafe to have had its in- 
fluence. 

DukKE, 

© In his Review, though unfinifhed, are fome vigorous lines. His 
poems are not below mediocrity; nor have I found much in them to 
be praifed.’ | 

HALIFAX, 

* It would now be efteemed no honour, by a contributor to the 
monthly bundles of verfes, to be told, that, in ftrains either familiar 
or folemn, he fings like Montague.’ 

STEPNEY. 

‘ Ue apparently profeffed himfelf a poet, and added his name to 
thofe of the other wits in the verfion of Juvenal; but he is a very 
licentious tranflator, and does not recompenfe his negleé of the au- 
thor by beauties of his own. In his original poems, now and then, 
a happy line may perhaps be found, and now and then a fhort com- 
pofition may give pleafure. But there is in the whole little either of 
the grace of wit, or the vigour of nature.’ 

HuGHES, 

‘ The character of his genius I fhall tranfcribe from the corre- 
fpondence of Swift and Pope. 

“* A month ago,” fays Swift, “ was fent me over, by a friend of 
mine, the works of Joba Hughes, Efquire. They are in profe and 
verfe. I never heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
asa fubfcriber. He is too great a poet.for me; and 1 think among 
the mediocri/s, in profe as well as verfe.” 
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‘ To this Pope returns: “* To anfwer your queftion as to Mr. 
Hughes; what he wanted in genius, he made up as an honeft man ; 
but he was. of the clafs you: think him.” 

As it was thought. neceflary to admit men of fuch flender 
pretenfions into fuch very reputable fociety, it feems natural to 
expect that fome reafon had been given for fhewing them a dif- 
tinction which has been denied to Sedley, Marvel, and above 
all to the immortal Spenfer. 

To the foregoing extracts we fhall add a paflage or two re- 
lating to Butler, from the fecond volume. ‘This author was, 
by fome accident, omitted in our former Articles, 


BuTLER. 

Of the great author of Hudibras few anecdotes are. handed: 
down to us, and of thofe few not many are authentic. We 
learn from his prefent biographer, that a life prefixed to the later: 
edition of his poems by an unknown writer, and the account 
which is incidentally given by Wood, who coniefles the un- 
certainty of his own narrative, are all the materials that are. 
now to be collected for compofing the hiftory of this fingular 
poet. Curiofity naturally withes for fome farther knowledge of 
him-: and yet, were curiofity to be gratified, it is to be feared 
there would be little to relate that humanity could look upon 
with pleafure. For what could be expected, even from the 
moft circumftantial narrative of the life of this unfortunate wri- 
ter, but a more faithful exhibition of genius ftruggling with 
penury and’ dependence, an ampler detail of the pangs of difap-. 
pointed expectation, joined to the melancholy difp!ay of unre- 
warded labours and royal ingratitude? Let us tura off our at- 
tention. from the author to his work. 

"© The poem of Hudibras is one of thofe compofitions of which a 
nation may juftly boaft; as the images which it exhibits are domettic, 
the fentiments unborrowed and unexpected, and the firain of diction 
original and peculiar, We muft nor, however, fuffer the pride 
which we affume as the countrymen of Butler to make any encroach- 
ment upon juftice, nor appropriate thofe honours which. others have: 
aright to fhare, The poem of Hudibras is not wholly Englih ;: 
the original idea is to be. found in the hiftory of Don Quixote; a: 
Book to which a mind of the greateft powers may. be indebted with’ 
out difgrace.’ 

Dr. Johnfon very juftly accounts for much of that. humour 
which tranfported the laft century with merriment being: loft 
upon us, § whodo not know the four folemnity, the fullen 
fuperftition, the gloomy morofenefs, and the. ftubborn feruples 
of the ancient Puritans ; or, if we know them, derive our in- 
formation only. from: books or from tradition, 

‘ We have never, fays he, been witneffes of animofities excited by 
the ufe of minced piesnd plum porridge; nor feen with what ab- 

horrence 
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horrence thofe who could eat them at all other times of the year 
would fhrink from them in December. An old Puritan, who was 
alive in my childhood, being at one of the feafts of the church in- 
yited by a neighbour to partake his cheer, told him, that, if he 
would treat him-at an alehoufe with beer, brewed for all times and 
feafons, he fhould accept his kindnefs, but would have none of his 
fuperftitious meats or drinks. 

‘ One of the puritanical tenets was the illegality of all games of 
chance; and'he that reads Gataker upon Lots, may fee how much 
learning and reafon one of the firft {cholars of his age thought ne- 
ceflary, to prove that it was no crime to throw a die, or play at 
cards, or to hide a fhilling for the reckoning.’ 

The arguments he produces to prove that were another Butler 
to arife, another Hudibras would not obtain the fame regard,, 


feem to be conclufive : 

‘ Bourlefque, fays he, confitts in a difproportion between the ftyle 
and the fentiments, or between.the adventitious fentiments and the 
fandamental fubjeét. It therefore, like all bodies compounded of 
heterogeneous parts, contains in it a. principle of corruption. All 
difproportion is unnatural, and from what is unnatural we can de- 
rive only the pleafure which novelty produces. We admire it awhile 
asa ftrange thing; but, when it is no longer ftrange, we perceive 
its deformity. It isa kind of artifice, which by frequent repetition 
detects itfelf; and the reader, learning in time what he is'to expeé, 
Jays down his book, as the {pectator turns away from a fecond exhi- 
bition of thofe tricks, of which the only ufe is to fhew that they can 


be played.’ Cc Tor. 





Art. V. Ancient Metaphyfics; or, the Science of Univerfals. With 
an Appendix, containing an Examination of the Principles of Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s Philofophy. Vol.I. 4to. 15%. Boards, Edin. 
burgh printed, for Cadell, &c. 1779. 


S to the defign of this work,.the Author fays in his preface, 

‘I frankly own that it was for my own fake that I com< 
pofed it. I lay up like the bee for the winter of old age, which 
is coming faft upon me,. whenI could not have made fuch a 
collection as this; but even then I hope to enjoy it, and to 
fpend the laft years of my life in the ftudy of all others the 
oft befitting a man who is foon to enter into the world of 
Spirits,’ &c, 

In this paffage there is a little ambiguity of expreffion, the 
Author having mentioned the winter of old age * as coming 
faft upon him,’ and then adding in the paft tenfe, * when I could 
not have made fuch a collection as this,’ which fuppofes it al- 
ready come. This much however we may decipher, by com- 
paring the Author with himfelf, that it is not. for the benefit 
of the prefent age, for which he uniformly profefles the moft 
fovercign contempt, that he has publifhed the prefent work. 
He is indeed fo little anxious that his book fhould be generally 
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read or known, that he has given it a title which he believes 
will not be properly underftood. ‘ Thofe, fays he*, who ri- 
dicule the nobleft of all fciences under the name of metaphyfic, 
not only do not know the nature of the fcience, but appear to 
me not to underftand even the title of Ariftotle’s books which 
treat of it, but to imagine that it has fome conneCtion with 
what we call in Englith phy/ic.’ We are apprehenfive that the 
prefent performance of Lord Monboddo’s will add confiderable 
force to this erroneous opinion; and that the ignorance of the - 
age may at Jength become fo great, that our experimental men +, 
as his Lordfhip calls them, who judge of things by their effects, 
may prefcribe ‘a fheet of Ariftotle on the Categories, or Mon- 
boddo on Ancient Metaphyfics, inftead of a dofe of fenna or 
rhubarb. 

The part of his Lordfhip’s work which has any conneétion ; 
with the title, appears to us, after a moft attentive perufal, a 
very confufed and inaccurate explanation of the fcience taught 
at all our univerfities under the name of metaphyfics ; of which 
there are feveral very good accounts in Latin, French, and 
Englifh. As to the grand idea of his Lordfhip, that ftones and 
earths have fouls, as well as plants and animals, it appears at 
firft fight too ridiculous to deferve-a ferious examination. But 
after he has fpent fome hundred pages (in quarto) in confirming 
this doétrine, it turns out that all he-contends for is the intro- 
ducing of a new mode of expreffion equally unknown to the” 
ancients and moderns. For the foul or mind which animates 
the rock of Gibraltar and the peak of Teneriff, pofleffes neither 
intelligence nor confcioufnefs, nor any of the principal quali- 
ties which are generally afcribed to mind, and means nothing 
more than the properties of gravitation, corpufcular attraction, (fy 
&c. which we know from experience to belong to matter, Left 
we fhould be accufed of miftaking the Author’s meaning, which, 
from his carelefs and incorrect'manner of writing is very liable 
to be mifunderftood, we fhall give the paflage at large, in’ his 
own words : 7 
- Having faid fo much of mind in genera), and the human mind in 
particular, I will, in this chapter, explain more particularly the 
difference that I apprehend there is betwixt the feveral minds I have. 
mentioned, beginning with the loweit kind; but which is abfolutely 
neceffary for carrying on the bufinefs of nature, and even for the 
exiftence of a material world. 

© And, ff, this fo powerful principle is that which unites and 

keeps together all the feveral bodies; in fo much that, without it, 
there would be no fuch thing as Jody in the univerfe. -It is there- 
fore the principle of wzion in body; and, as it is only mind that 
unites, Or is aftive in any way, itis for that reafon, I think, if there 
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were no other. to be claffed under mind, It is by it that bodies are 
difcriminated from one another, ahd receive different appellations, 
fuch as earth, ftone, wood, &c,; for, without this principle, nothing 
could be called any thing, but all things would be mixed with all, 
according to the philofophy of Anaxagoras. “tt 

© Secondly, Itis this principle which gives the feverdl motions to 
body, by which it may be faid to live, and to be atlimated, Of 
thefe motions Ariftotle has made a general divifion; and which I 
think full and compleat, into fuch as are in a ftraight lihe, fuch as 
are in a curve revolving into itfelf, and fuch as are mixed of thefé 
two; or, as I would rather chufe to exprefs it, are neither the one 
nor the other. But I will divide them more particularly, beginning 
with thofe that are in a ftraight line. 

* And, firf, there is that motion well known under the name of 
gravitation, by which bodies here below tend towatds the centre of 
the earth. This motion, as | have obferved, cannot be accounted 
for from any material impulfe. It cannot be, as I think I have de- 
monflrated, the matter itfelf which moves itfelf; and, therefore, it 
only remains, that it muft be produced by mind. And, indeed, as 

ravitation does not operate in proportion to the furface of bodies, 
ee to, their mafs or folid contents, it is impoffible to conceive how it 
fhould be produced by any material power, as matter acts only upon the 
furface of matter *. The only queftion, then, is, Whether it be mind 
operating externally upon the body, or internally, that is, refiding in 
the body, and animating it? And I find that appears to have been a 
doubt concerning the motion of the celeftial bodies in the days of Plat > 3 
for, though all the philofophers of thofe days, who were not Atheitts, 
believed the motion of thefe bodies to be carried on by mind, fome aps 
pear to have thought, that it was by mind externally operating upon 
them, and, as it were, pufhing them on, while others thought that it was 
mind internal animating them, and moving them, as our minds move 
our bodies +. And, among the modern philofophers, I find one 
that has written an excellent book upon the human foul; viz. Mr. 
Baxter, who afcribes this motion of gravitation, as well as every 
other natural motion of body, to the immediate agency of the Deity. 
But, though { am forry to differ from an author whom I think the 
moft perfect Theilt of any that has written in this century, | cannot 
help thinking it more agreeable to the analogy of hature, that the 
motive principles of thefe bodies fhould be internal. Icis fo un- 
doubtedly in our bodies ; and every philofopher, in Britain a€ leaft, 
believes it to be fo likewife in the bodies of the brates, Neither do 
I fee that there is any good reafon for ftopping at the vegetable, be- 
twixt which and the brutes there is tio othet difference buc what fen- 
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* © See this argument very well enforced by Dr. Clarke, in his 
Demonttration of the Being and Attributes of God, p. 83.’ 

t * Plato, in the roth Book of Laws (p. 954. edit. Ficini), pro- 
pofes three opinions upon this fabjeét. Two of them are thofe 
mentioned in the text; ‘the third is, that mind extethal to the celef- 
tial body did hor immediately move it, and puth it on, but did it by 
the intervention of another body of fire or air; which it aflumed to 
ifelf, and fo moved body by body.’ 

Rev, Sept. 1779s Q fation 
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fation and progreflive motion make. Thus far Ariftotle, and all the 
dncients who were not Atheilts, have clearly g6ne. And, further, 
Arittotle lays it down as the foundation of his natural philofophy, 
that there 1s an inferzal principle of motion in all phyfical bodies, 
though he does not call it by the name of Juxx, or mind; and only 
fays it is like a mind. ' But Plato is more explicit upon this fubjeé ; 
for, he fays exprefsly, in the paffage quoted in the beginning of 
this work *, that it is mind that moves, and body that is moved. And 
the later Platonifis, and particularly Proclus, is ftill more explicit 
upon this fubjeét; for he blames Ariftotle for animating the celeftial 
fpheres, and putting them under the direction and fuperintendency 
of mind,’ but leaving all the lower elements dead and inanimate +. 
And this appears to be likewife the opinion of the moft ancient phi- 
Jofopher of Greece, Thales; and,I doubt not, but that he brought 
it from Egypt with him; for he faid that the whole univerfe was 
full of gods, that is, Of minds; and, particularly, he faid, that it 
was mind in the loadftone which attraéted iron. | 

‘ And, I think, this hypothefis of mine is agreeable, not only to 
ancient philofophy, but to religion ; for our {cripture tells us, that 
the Deity, in his intercourfe with men, employs fubaltern minds or 
angels, as they are called, to execute his will. And I fee no reafon 
why we may not fuppofe, that, by the fame miniftry, he carries on 
the operations of nature: and, I think, it gives a much higher idea 
of the Supreme Mind, than if we were to fuppofe him performing 
all natural operations, fuch as the formation of plants and aniimals 
in their fucceflive generations, and the movement of every the-leaft 
body, or concretion of matter, by his own immediate agency, and, 
as it were by his own hand{. [fit be true, as I fuppofe, that there 
is as great a variety of minds in the univerfe as of bodies, it is 
evident, that, if all the bufinefs of nature was to be the imme- 
diate work of the Supreme Mind, thofe inferior minds which, as I 
fuppofe, defcend below the Supreme, in infinite gradation, and, in 
that way, fill up the fcale of nature, would want employment, and 
** be ufelefs for any thing that appears in the creation.”—Further, 
the progrefs in the generation, as well as the corruption of all things 
here below, is very flow, nature proceeding flep by flep, from one 
ftate of the thing to another, Now, it feems more worthy of the 
Divine Majefty, that this operofe procefs fhould be gone through by 
inferior agents of limited power, to whom it is prefcribed to act 
only in a certain way, than that it fhould be the immediate work of 
Omnipotence, who could do the work all at once, and by a fat, 
without going fo much round about.—And, Ja/ly, this hypothefis 
will account for Nature fometimes being difappointed of her end, 
abd making what we may call imperfe@ and bungling work. This 
may happen through the inaptitude or ftubbornnefs of the matter not 
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° * Be Oe. : 

+ * Proclus in Timzum, p. 286 et 287. See alfo Cudworth’s 
Intellectual Syflem, p. 236, 237.” 

t ‘ See the book de Mundo, afcribed to Ariftotle, cap. 7.—See 
alfo Cudworth’s Intellectual Syftem, p. 149, where this matter 1s 
very well treated.’ 
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yielding to the force of an inferior operator ; but could never hap- 
pen, if the agent were omnipotent.’ 

A confiderable part of this work is employed in refuting the 
modern philofophers, who fince the time that Locke and News 
ton ventured to differ from Ariftotle, have been corrupting the 
morals and underftandings of men*. His Lordfhip, through- 
out his whole performance, profefles the utmoft contempt for 
the Effay on the human Underftanding. As to Sir Ifaac Newton 
he obferves, p. 271, © Sir Ifaac, I doubt, in ancient times, while 
philofophy flourifhed, would not have been dignified with the 
name of a philofopher.’ His Lordfhip does not condefcend to an- 
fwer particularly the blind followers of thefe blind guides ; but 
he thinks his work furnifhes principles fufficient to anfwer them 
all. He modeftly obferves (p. vii of the preface) * that the 
ftyle of thofe authors, as well as their matter, is fo different 
from that of the authors I am accuftomed to read, that I had 
not patience to read them with the attention which is neceflary 
to make a particular anfwer tothem. Another reafon is, that 
as my work is intended more for pofterity than the prefent age, 
I did not think proper to mix with it a controverfy with authors, 
whofe writings, if I may venture to prophecy, will be quite 
forgotten in mot many years, however they may flatter them- 
felves with not only the continuance, but the increafe of their 
literary fame.’ 

Among thofe innumerable infeéts of a day, Lord Monbodde 
fingles out one, and condefcends to deliver down to pofterity, 
in his immortal work, the perifhing name of Mr. Hume, author 
of the Englifh Hiftory, Effays, &c. ‘ which have gained re- 
putation among certain perfons +.” His Lordfhip is not fatisfied 
with attacking the performances generally afcribed to that gen- 
tleman, but he ventures to afcribe to him fome anonymous 
productions, publifhed fince Mr. Hume’s death, and difavowed 
by his friends. Lord M. however, * is convinced that they 
belong to him, not only from the impiety of the matter, but 
from the flyle, which is dry, inanimate, and without the leaft 
colouring of claffical elegance t.’ Weare not called upon to en- 
ter into this controverfy between Lord M. and the friends of 
the late Mr. Hume; but, we hope, it will not be imagined 
that we exceed the bounds of our province, by fuggefting that 
the known animofity which prevailed between Mr. Hume and 
Lord Monboddo may have rendered the latter too precipitate in 
venturing to afcribe to Mr. Hume, works which that gentle- 
man never acknowledged, and which his friends difavow.—We 
may be permitted farther to fuggeft to my Lord, that he might 
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have Jearned from the pious ancients] to refpect the afhes of a 
deceafed adverfary ; and that it may be worth his while to cone 
fider whether the conquering of an unruly temper, and fub- 
duing the paffions of refentment, envy, and malevolence, be 
not a better preparation for the world of fpirits than the moft 
profound ftudy of Ariftotle’s metaphyfics *. 

We have tco much refpeét for the judgment of our Readers 
to trouble them with an examination of the principles of Sir 
Ifaac, Newton’s philofophy by an author who acknowledges 
that he knows nothing of mathematics but the bare elements +. 
It would be equally impertinent to obtrude on the Public the 
philofophical or religious fentiments of his Lordfhip, who, al- 
though he difcovers new arguments to fupport the myfterious 
doétrine of the Trinity in the jargon of ancient metaphyfics, 
contends {trenuoufly for the abfurd and impious tenet of the 
eternity of the world t. We fhould wifh, however, to be able 
to entertain our Readers with fome of the peculiarities of a pro- 
duction which will be reckoned a very curious literary monu- 
ment of the eighteenth century. But his Lordfhip’s fingulari- 
ties would afford no kind of amufement ; and it happens unfor- 
tunately, that fuch of his difcoveries as are worth repeating, 
have already been explained at length by other writers who had 
the good fortune to agree with his Lord/hip. ‘Thus he obferves, 
p- 240, * That Van Helmont’ (and other chemical vifionaries 
of the dark ages) © maintained that the celeftial bodies were all 
animated. And-I was furprifed to find among them, my notion, 
that there was in the microcofm man, a trinity of principles, cor- 
refponding to the Trinity in the great world. ‘Thus, again, in 
{peaking of the profound and modeft Cudworth, * I was parti- 
cularly pleafed that be agreed with me in what I have laid down 
as a fundamental principle, that body cannot move itfelf, and 
therefore what moves body, muft be incorporeal §.” 

We have already taken notice, that the greateft part of his 
Lordthip’s work is employed in proving the truth of what he 
kere lays down as a fundamental principle ; a conduct familiar 
enough to metaphyficians, who frequently arrive, after a tedious 
circuit, at the precife point from which they fet out. This is 
poetically called, by Mr. Pope, prancing om metaphyfie ground || ; 
and is not unlike the difeafe de(cribed by his Lordfhip under the 
name of the /ouping, that is the jumping, ague, which prevailed 
fome years ago near his Lordfhip’s houle in the country. We 
fhal] infert the whole paflage, as the only new information that 
we have obtained from this very fingular performance : 

See Ancient Metaphyfics, paffim. * See the preface, p. 9- 
+ P. 263. t Chap. xix. p. 259, &¢. § P. 3. 
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© There was a phenomenon of the like kind, concerning which I 
had an opportunity of being very particularly and accurately in- 
formed. It was the cafe of a young girl, in the neighbourhood of 
my houfe in the country, who had a difeafe that is pretty well known 
in the country where I live, under the name of the /cuping, that is, 
the jumping ague; and which is no other than a kind of frenzy, 
which feizes the patients in their fleep, and makes them jump and 
run like perfons poffefled. The girl was attacked by this dif- 
eafe three years ago, in the fpring, when fhe was about fixteen years 
of age, and it lalted fomething more than three months. The fit 
always feized her in the day-time, commonly about feven or eight 
o'clock in the morning, after the had been out of bed two or three 
hours. It began with a heavinefs and drowfinefs, which ended in 
fleep, at leaft what had the appearance of fleep, for her eyes were 
clofe fhut. In this condition, fhe would leap up upon ftools and 
tables, with furprifing agility ; then fhe would get out of the cot- 
tage, where fhe lived with her father, mother, and brother, and run 
with great violence, and much fafter than fhe cou!d do when well, 
but always with a certain deftination to fome one place in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and to which place fhe often faid, when fhe found the 
fit coming upon her, that fhe was to go; and, after fhe had gone to 
the place of her deftination, if fhe did not there awake, the came 
back with the fame certain dire€tion, though fhe did not always 
keep the high road, but frequently went a nearer way acrofs the 
ficlus; and though her road, for this reafon, was often very rough, 
fhe never fell, notwithftanding the violence with which the ran, But 
all the while the ran, her eyes were quite fhur, as her brother atteiis, 
who often ran with her to take care of her, and who, though he 
was much older, ftronger, and cleverer, than fhe, was hardly able 
to keep up with her. When fhe told, before the fit came on, to 
what place fhe was to run, fhe faid fhe dreamed the night before, 
that fhe was to run to that place; and, though they fometimes dif- 


‘fuaded her from going to a particular place, as to my houfe, for 


example, where they faid the dogs would bite her, fhe faid fhe would 
sun that way, and no other. When fhe awaked, and came out of 
her delirium, fhe found herfelf extremely weak ; bui foon recovered 
her ftrength, and was nothing the worfe for it, but, on the contrary, 
was much the worfe for being reftrained from running. When fhe 
awaked, and came to herfelf, fhe had not the leaft remembrance of 
what had paffed while fhe was afleep. Sometimes fhe would run 
upon the top of the earthen fence which furrounded her father’s 
little garden; and, though the fence was of an irregular figure, and 
very narrow at top, yet fhe never fell from it, nor from the top of 
the houfe, upon which the would fometimes get by the afiiitance of 
this fence, though her eyes were then likewife fhut. Sonic time be- 
fore the diforder left her, fhe dreamed, as fhe faid, that the water 
of a well in the neighbourhood, called the driping well, would cure 
her; and, accordingly, fhe drank of it very plenufully, both when 
fhe was well, and when fhe was iJ], nce, when the was ij, fhe 
exprefied, by figns, a violent defire to crink of it (for the did oor, 
While in the fit, fpeak fo as to be intelligibie), and they having 
brought her other water, fhe would not Ict it come near her, but re- 
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jeéted it with figns of great averfion; but, when they brought her 


the water of this well, fhe drank it greedily, her eyes being all the 
while fhut. Before her Jaft fit came upon her, fhe faid the had juft 
three leaps to make, and fhe would neither leap nor run more. 
And accordingly, having fallen afleep, as ufual, fhe leaped up upon 
the itone at the back of the chimney, and down again; and having 
done this three times, fhe kept her word, and never leaped or run 
more. dhe is now in perfect health. 

* This account I had from the father, mother, and brother, whom 
J examined feparately and together, and likewife from the girl her- 
felf, fo far as fhe remembered; for, as I have faid, fhe had no me- 
mory of what paffed while fhe was in the fit; but fhe remembered 
very well every thing that happened when fhe was not, and particu- 
Jarly her dreams. And fhe told me, that fhe flept very well at 
night, had a good ftomach, and was in every refpect well till the fit 
feized her. It began, fhe fays, at her feet, and, like a coldnefs or 
numbne/s, crept upwards and upwards, till it came to her heart; 
after which fhe had no more fenfe or fecling of the condition fhe 
was in.’ 

From this and the other paflages which we have cited, the 
Reader will be enabled to form a judgment of his Lordfhip’s 
ftyle, which cannot be more juftly characterifed than by the 
fame epithets which his Lordfhip beftows on that of the admired 
author of the Englifh Hiftory, * dry, inanimate, and without 
the leaft colouring of claffical elegance.’ 

After declaring our fentiments with equal fincerity and free- 
dom concerning the demerit of his Lordfhip’s performance, 
juftice obliges us to obferve, that we approve of the admiration 
and enthufiafm which he every where difcovers for the Grecian 
language and literature. The Greeks, doubtlefs, are our 
mafters in almoft every art that is either elegant or ufeful. 
Their works of poetry and eloquence are ftill unrivalled; 
but their philofophical difquifitions, whether concerning mind 
or body, have been greatly improved by the labour and inge- 
nuity of fucceeding ages. Lord M. however, is unwilling to 
make any fuch diftinétion ; and his admiration of ancient me- 
taphyfics (which we confider as the leaft valuable part of Gre- 
cian fcience), degenerating into extravagance and abfurdity, 
there is danger that he may hurt the caufe which he 
means to defend. In proof of this obfervation we fhall cite a 
paflage, which it is fcarcely poffible to believe fhould have been 
written in a country enlightened by the difcoveries of modern 
philofophy : 

‘ What I have faid in the preceding chapter concerning the con- 
nection of the predicate or attribute with the fubje&, in propofi- 
tions of which both the terms are general, is not to be underitood 
by a reader who does not know the difference betwixt Senfe and In- 
tellect, Generals and Particulars, Genus and Species, Accident and 


Subftance ; for (I muft repeat it again, though I fhould ” <n) 
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fence) let a man flatter himfelf as much as he will, and think as 
highly as he pleafes of his genius and natural parts, I will ufe the 
freedom to tell him, that, without the knowledge of thefe firit prin- 
ciples of logic, he never can underftand, as a philofopher ought to 
underftand, the philofophy of Mind, and the nature of Truth and 
Science. Thefe principles are to be learned from Ariftotle’s book of 
Categories, with the affiltance of Porphyry'’s Introduction to that 
book, and of Ammonius’s Commentary upon both the introduétion 
and the book itfelf. There are, I doubt not, fome French or Eng- 
lith fyftems of logic which may be of ufe to the reader; but with 
thefe [am not much acquainted, nor defire to be more, becaufe I 
chufe to go to the fource itfelf, being well afiured, from what 

know of them, that, if they have not drawn from that fource, they 
have produced nothing that is valuable upon the fubje&t. Not that 
I believe it to be abfolutely impoflible, even as men are educated 
and live at prefent, that our times fhould produce a great genius in 
philofophy ; but I fay, shat genius muit be taught, and by good 
matters ; wand, that itis impoffible, without fuch affiftance, for any 


@ottal to invent a whole fyftem of fcience. I think I may fay, 


without offence to any modern philofopher, that Ariftotle had as 
acute and inventive a genius in philofophy as any of them; yet, I 
will venture to affirm, that, unlefs he had been taught, as he was, 
both by Socrates and Plato, and, unlefs he had ftudied diligently, 
as it appears he did, the writings of the more ancient philofophers 
of the Ionic and Eleatic fchool, and of a greater {choo] than either 
of thefe, I mean the Pythagorean, from which he took his book of 
Categories, the foundation of his whole fyflem, he never could have 
difcovered the Syllogifm (if it be trué that it is his difcovery), nor 
produced that compleat fyitem of logic to be found in his book‘of 
Categories, his firft and fecond Analytics, his Topics, and his treatife 
of Sophifm, to.which the labours of all the ages fince his time have 
added nothing confiderable. Before him, many philofophers, no 
doubt, reafoned very well, and made great difcoveries; but they 
reafoned as the women and children fpoke ; for, though women and 
children, who have been well educated, may fpeak very well, they 
do it by mere habit, without being able to give any account Jow 
they doit; the reafon of which is, that they cannot analyfe lan-~ 
guage into its elements, nor account how thefe elements are com- 
pofed into fpeech ; for analyfis is the work of art or fcience. In the 
fame manner, the philofophers before Ariftotle could reafon very 
well; but, as they could not analyfe reafon, fo they could not give 
any rational account why one argument was concluiive, -and another 
inconclufive; but they knew them to be fo only by common fenfe, that 
Is, natural fenfe, not inftructed by fcience. 

We confider the above, and fuch like paflages, of which the 
prefent work is principally compofed, as a grofs infult offered 
te the difcernment of the prefent age. It is to fuppo‘e that God 
Almighty made men with legs and arms, but that Ariftotle 
made them reafonable creatures. We are fo far from thinking 
that the works which our Author afcribes to Ariftotle (feveral 
of which, however, are probably the productions of very infe- 
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rior men *) have been favourable to the progrefs of the human 
mind, that we are perfuaded the authority of thefe works formed, 
during feveral centuries, a very powerful obftruction to all ra- 
tional improvement. Ariftotle himfelf makes no ufe of the dif- 
coveries of his Opyavov (which is the general name for the 
writings above mentioned) in his treatifes of poetry, ethics, 
politics, natural hiftory, &c. performances which are equally 
ufeful and ingenious, and whjch doreal honour to the ttagyrite. 
Thefe performances are more worthy than the Ocyxve of being 
explained and illuftrated by the learning of the prefent age; 
they have, in general, met with that attention which they de- 
ferve ; which, as well as the late elegant tranflations of feveral 
poets and orators, affords reafon to believe that it will not be 
poffible, even for Lord Monboddo’s panegyric, to render Gre- 
cian literature unfafhionable. 


* See Bayle’s Di€tionary, Article Tyrannion,. G. H.. q 





Art. VII. An Univerfal Military Di@ionzary, or, A copious Explanation 
cf the Technical Terms, &&c. ufed in the Equipment, Machinery, 
Movements, and military Qperations of an Army. By Captain 
George Smith, Infpector of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. 4to, 11. ys. Large Paper. 21. 28. Swbfcription. 
Millan. 1779. 

MONG the vaft number of diétionaries, of various 

kinds, which have lately itlued from the prefs, it is fome- 
what wonderful, that a Military Dictionary has not been thought 
of (a trifling performance or two excepted) before now, efpe- 
cially as the profpect of fale was not unpromifing. 

Captain Smith obferves, that, although feveral performances 
on the fame fubject with his work have appeared in fo- 
reign languazes, there had been nothing of the kind in our 
own, except Watfon’s Military Didctionary; and another anopy- 
mous work called, The New Military Diéionary, or, The Field 
of War +. 

This laft mentioned work, inftead of what one would na- 

turally have expected from its title, is only an aceount of the 
~*moft remarkable battles, lieges, bombardments, and expedi- 
tions, whether by fea or land, in which Great Britain has been 

concerned, from the defcent qf Julius Czar to the year 1760: 

and the former, fo far from exhibiting an enlarged and compre- 

henfive view of military affairs, is extremely imperfeé&t, even on 
its own very circum{cribed plan, and is only a fmall pamphlet in 





+ Another book of this kind was publithed laft year, prioted for 
G. Robinfon. Sce Review for December 1778, Art. 22. of the 
fatalogue. © | eo Caen 
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duodecimo. This defeét, Captain Smith remarks, would have 
been the lefs to be regretted, if even our beft Dictionaries of 
Arts and Sciences had not been moft wretchedly defective and 
obfolete, in their explanations of the terms which relate to the 
art of war. It was thefe confiderations, joined to the ufe 
which fuch a work, when properly executed, might be of to 
every military officer, that induced Captain Smith to undertake 
the work betore us; in the execution of which, he feems to 
have {pared no pains, and we are glad to fee, by the numerous 
lift of fubfcribers, that it has not (fo far) met with an unfavour- 
able reception from the public. 

In a preface of fome length, our Author treats of the re- 
quifites neceflary to form the foldier, the officer, and the 
general; points out thofe virtues and qualifications which, he 
thinks, relate more immediately to cach, and fhews how they 
are diftinguifhed from each other. In the difcuffion of thefe 
points, we apprehend, his manner and fentiments are fufficiently 
out of the common road, to afford. entertainment to many of 
our readers, 

Speaking of bravery and courage, he fays, ** Thefe two 








virtues, which are often confounded in the fame fubject, merit a . 
particular diftinétion ; they are not foclofely united, but that they 
are often to be found one without the other. Courage feems d 


fitteft for a general, and all thofe who command ; bravery more 
neceflary for a foldier, and all who receive orders: bravery is in 
‘the blood, courage in the foul; the firft is a kind of inftiné, 
the fecond a virtue; the one is an impulfe almoft mechanical, 
the other a noble and fublime conception. A man is brave ata 
particular time, and according to circumftances ; he has courage 
1 at all times, and upon all occafions. Bravery is fo much the 
more impetuous, as it is lefs the refult of reflection; courage, 
the more it is the effect of reafon, becomes more intrepid. 
Bravery is infpired by the force of example, infenfible of 
danger, and the fury of action ; courage is infufed by the love 
of our duty, the defire of glory, and zeal for our king and 
country: courage depends on reafon; but bravery, on the 
conftitution. Achilles, fuch as Horace defcribes him from 
Homer, implacable, cruel, defpifing every other right but that 
of force, prefents nothing to the idea, but the hardinefs of a 
gladiator: but the Roman general, whofe death would have 
produced the ruin of the army, the great Scipio, when covered 
by the bucklers of three foldiers, to avoid a fhower of arrows 
which the enemy directed againft him, approaches in fafety the 
walls he befieged ; and, ftanding only a {pe€tator of the aétion, 
and content himfelf with giving them orders, exhibits the idea 
of true courage. Bravery is involuntary, and depends not at 
all upon ourfelves; whereas courage (as Seneca opferves) may 
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be taught and acquired by education: but yet, nature muft fow 
the firit feeds of it. It would be eafy to make the difference of 
thefe qualities better underftood, by running over all the cafes 
in. which they make their appearance, were it not for fear of 
going too far into fo copious a fubject. It is faid of.a ma- 
giftrate, who expofes his life and fortune in defence of the laws, 
that he has virtue. Cicero, fheltering himfelf from the hatred 
of Catiline, undoubtedly wanted bravery ; but certainly, he 


had an elevated firmnefs of mind (which is in reality courage)» 


when he difclofed the confpiracy of that traitor to the Senate, 
and pointed out all his accomplices; or, when he pleaded for 
Deiotarus againft Czfar, his friend and his judge. 

“ Coolnefs is the effe&t of courage, which knows its danger, 
but makes no other ufe of that knowledge, than to give direc- 
tions with greater certainty: courage is always matter of itfelf, 
provided againft all accidents, and regulated by the prefent oc- 
cafions; never confounded by any danger, fo as to lofe fight of 
the motions of the enemy, or of the means by which he may 
be moft effectually oppofed. At the battle of Cannz, when 
Gifco feemed to be moft aftonifhed at the fuperiority of the 
enemy’s number, Hannibal anfwered him coolly, * There is a 
thing {till more furprifing, of which you feem to take no 
notice.” Gifco afked him what-it was: * It is,’ replied Han- 
nibal, * that in all that great croud, there is not one man whofe 
name is Gifco.’? Plutarch obferves, that this coolnefs of Han- 
nibal greatly animated the Carthaginians, who could not ima- 
gine that their general would joke at fo important a time, 
without being certain of overcoming his enemies.’ 

And further on: * Genius,’ fays he, * is not to be acquired ; 
it is born with us. It has been defined to be a natural aptitude 
of doing fomething: but that definition is wrong; it is the 
difpofition only that fhould be fo defined. It is faid, to be 
eafier for nature to produce a monfter, than a man without a 
particular difpofition, but every one is not born with a genius; 
it is the faireft attribute of the foul. With parts, a man may be 
a good foldier; but with genius, a good foldier becomes a 
great general. It is fometimes an aflemblage of talents, but it 
is-always the perfecting of that which nature has given us, that 
difcovers genius. A man ftudies; he fearches for his talent, 
and often miffes it; genius unfolds it. ‘Talent remains hidden 


for want of occafions to fhow itfelf; genius breaks through all 


obftacles; genius alone is the contriver; talent only the work- 


-man,. 


7 


» 


‘.It often happens, that he who has only bright parts, is 
believed to have genius. ‘Thefe two modifications of the foul 
are very different. Genius can only apply itfelf to the fciences 
and noble arts; wit, more airy, fkims indifferently over all: 
2 the 
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the former undertakes but one fcience, but goes to the bottom 
of it; the other would undertake every thing, but touches only 
lightly upon all: wit renders the talents more brilliant, without 
their becoming more folid ; genius, with lefs application, con 
ceives every thing, outftrips even ftudy itfelf, and brings the 
talents to perfection. — 3 

¢ What is generally called a quick eye, is no other than that 
penetrating genius, which lets nothing efcape it; that looks 
into the heart, and difcovers the lighteft impreffions which can 
diforder it. A general, who knows how to unite this quality 
with perpetual coolnefs, never is in want of expedients; he will 
fee how thefe events, which, to any other, would. be the pre~ 
face of his own defeat, may end in the overthrow of his 
enemies.— 

‘ Thus the army of Cyrus, in the prefence of that of Croefus 
at Timbrea, took a clap of thunder for a bad omen. This 
impreflion did not efcape the quick eye of Cyrus; but the 
coolnefs, which on this occafion he knew how to preferve, 


fugeefted to him an interpretation which removed his foldiers 


fears. ‘* My friends,” cried he, ** Heaven declares for us: 
come on! I hear the found of victory. Great Jupiter, we 
follow thee.”— a 

‘ Befides thefe qualities which are effential to a general, 
and which all who would attain that high rank, fhould of 
courfe have, there are many others neceflary to make a 
great man. A hero requires fewer virtues: the great man is 
always a good member of the community; he confiders hu- 
manity as his firft duty; he is juft, open, and unbiafled; his 
temper may be fiery, but this ardour is always regulated by 
prudence; he gives advice with the fame opennefs as he would 
afk it; and never afks but of thofe whofe experience, which he 
eftimates rather by their actions than their age, makes them 
capable of giving fuch as may be trufted; he is haughty only 
to his enemies, free to his equals, affable to his inferiors, brave 
without either arrogance or rafhnefs, and eafy of accefs to all. 

‘ The general fhould be acquainted witi the interefts and 
force of princes: a knowledge, very neceflary in judging of the 
power of princes, upon whom war is made, that he may fall 
fooner upon the country of him who can obftruct his projects, 
than upon a prince who, by the fituation of his dominions and 
force, can make no oppofition. In a word, a general, who 
would merit the title of a great man, fhould unite in himfelf 
all civil, military, and political excellence. It is by this, that 
he will eaiily attain to make war with fuccefs; nothing will 
efcape him; he will know, without difficulty, the genius of 
every country, and of the nations which compofe the enemy’s 
army; the abilities of .the generals who command, and the 
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nature of the troops under them. Without thefe precautions, 
he would never think that he could act upon certain grounds; 
he knows, he may venture a motion with fome troops, which 
he would not dare to attempt with others that are equally brave, 
One nation is vehement, fiery, and formidable, in the firft 
onfet ; another is not fo hafty, but of more perfeverance: with 
the former, a fingle inftant determines fuccefs ; with the latter, 
the action is not fo rapid, but the event is Jefs doubtful. , 

¢ Noman is born a general, though he brings into the world 
with him the feeds of thofe virtues, which make a great man, 
Cefar, Spinola, Turenne, the great Condé, Eugene, Marl- 
borough, Wolfe, and fome others, fhowed, even in their 
earlieft years, fuch qualities as ranked them above other men: 
they carried with them the principles of thofe great virtues 
which they drew forth to action by profound ftudy, and which 
they brought to perfection by the help of practice ; thofe who 
came after them, with perhaps fewer natural talents, have by 
ftudy rendered themfelves worthy of being compared to them, 
Cefar, and all conquerors, had this advantage, that they were 
able to make their own opportunities, and always ated by their 
own choice. A man may be a good gencral without being a 
Turenne; fuch geniufes are fcarcely feen once in an age; but 
the more they are raifed above the reft of mankind, the more 
they fhould excite emulation. It is by endeavouring to furpafs 
the intellects of the fecond rate,—-it is by ftriving to furpafs, 
or at leaft to equal, the moft fublime, that the imitation of them 
is to be attained. ‘This paffion in a foldier is neither pride nor 
prefumption ; it is virtue; and itis by this only, that he can 
hope to be ferviceable to the ftate, and add to the glory of his 
King. } 

‘ How much foever the honour of commanding armies may 
be fought after, it degrades him who. is not worthy of it: this 
rank, fo much defired, borders on the two extremes of glory 
and ignominy. A military man, who labours to make himfelf 
capable of commanding, is not to be blamed; hig ambition is 
noble: by itudying the art of commanding, he learns that of 
obeying, and of exccuting.’ 

The critical reader will, no doubt, obferve fome flight inaccu- 
racies in the language of thefe extracts; but this circumftance is 
pardonabie in a profeffional man, writing on a profeflional fub- 
ject. People of every profeffion have terms and phrafes of their 
own, and even a manner, if we may fo exprefs it, which feems 
perhaps uncouth to a perfon who is an utter ftranger to them, 
but which, neverthelefs, may render the book more valuable 
amono tt themfelves, Thefe extracts fhew, at leaft, that Captain 
Smith has ftudied his profefion, and of courfe, that he is not 
an improper perion tg undertake a compilement of the kind now 
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under confideration. The work is very copious, and though 
we have turned it over with due attention, we cannot fay, that 
any term of confequence, which relates to the art of war, oc- 
curred to us, as being omitted. 

The full merit of a literary compilation, can never be 
gathered from extracts out of it: a compiler may felect judici- 
oufly in one inftance, and injudicioufly in another; and there 
are examples of each kind in the work before us. Of the 
latter clafs, we have particularly in our eye, the Jong extract 
from Dr. Hamilton’s Differtation on the Mechanic Powers ; 
where, without any reafon, that gentleman’s objections to Sir 
Ifaac Newton’s 2d Cor. to the 3d law of motion, are introduced, 
notwithftanding they are obvioufly ill founded. 

But, although works of this kind are always underftood to be 
compilations from other authors, in the choice of which the 
compiler’s judgment is chiefly fhewn, Captain Smith’s work is 
not deftitute of original, and even curious matter; as a proof 
of which, we fhall give the following extraét : 

© Englifh ARTILLERY, in the reign of Edward VI. that is, 








about the year 1548, confifted in the following eftablifhment ; 
VIZ. 
Fee per Day. Per Annum. j 
? 5. ds i, Ss, a. 
Matter of Artillery, — Sir Philip Hoby, 1g1 11 3 
Lieutenant, — — Sir Francis Fleming, 66 13 4 
Surveyor, _ — Anthony Anthony, 36 10 0 
Fee, _ — — 12 34 
Clerk, John Rogers, } In the room of a fervant, 12 34 
Yeoman, Thomas Fee, — — — 9 206 
Sheventon, ; In the room of a fervant, 18 50 
Mafter Gunner, Chriitian Gold, — 1 0 18 50 
Gunfiock maker, Symond Turner, — o 6 9g 26 
ohn Owen, _ o 8 12 3 4 
Gun-founders, ; homas Owen, °o 8 12 34 
Gun-fmith, John Anthony —- — o 6 9 26 
Engineer, John Pudney, — — 0 4 6 1 8 
Matter Carpenter, John Johnfon, —- — o 8 12 34 
15 at — — 1 0 273150 
12 at _— —_ o 8 140 oo 
10) Gunners, 80 at —~ os °0 6 730 ©°9 
2 at _ — o 4 12 34 
rh. charges of the artillery for one year — — 1547 9 2 


But in the 109 gunners above mentioned, there are included 


fees 
ta the following perfons, viz. 
John Rogers, Clerk, at &d. 
To J The Matter Gunner, at i2d, q 
Yeomen, at 12d. (* °#¥ 
John Owen, Gun founder, at 12d, 
So that only 105 effective gunners remain. 
The 
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The eftablifhment of artillery in the reign of Queen Eliza~ 
beth, in the year 1597, may be gathered from the following : 
* Allowances to officers within one quarter, ending the lait of | 


March 1597. 
i. oe  @ 


To Sir George Carew, knight, lieutenant 
of her Majeity’s ordnance, for his lowaac XVIII o o 
One quarter, _ _-_ 

To William Parkeringe, furveyor of her 
Majefty’s ordnance, for his like saegtin al- XVIII oO 


‘ Jowance, — 


To Stephen Riddlefden, clerk * of her 
4 : Majefty’s ordnance, for his like nat, sagnpurt s al- t xv XII o 
lowance, — 
To John Lee, keeper of "her Majely’s xX 
ftores, ditto, es ad - »% 
To George Hogge, and John Linewrayce, 
clerks of the Seliverics Sion ' XIII XI Hil 
To William Cudner, clerk to Sir C vite Wi XI I 


Carew, knight, ditto, — i 

Clerks daily attending in the faid o office: 
Richard Palfreyman, Vi. 
> 


Edward Parkeringe 
J 


William Scott, —_ — Vi. 
£. VXVIIL XVII VI 
That is 518]. 17s. 6d. for one quarter’s falary.’ 

Thefe two accounts, we are informed, were taken from a 
manufcript of the late Reverend William Goftling, and com- 
municated by Captain William Goftling of the Royal Artillery. 
There appears to be fome miftake in the latter, .as the feveral 
fums, when added together, do not amount to any thing like 
the fam total put down, either in numerals or in the note fol- 
Jowing them. They form a ftriking contraft with the prefent 
ftate and pay of the fame department. 

On the whole, we think Captain Smith’s book will prove ac- 
ceptable and ufeful to every military officer who ftudies his pro- 
feffion, and wifhes to make himfelf mafter of it. WwW. 





Richard Haynes, —_—- XXXV. oOo @ 


V 
Thomas Lemmon ——e Cl VV 
John Squire, — — Viz 
Richard Lentalh — — Vv 





amen 


a socal” 





‘ Art. VIIL. A fucce/sful Method of treating the Gout by Bliftering. With 
| ‘ an Introduétion, confilting of Mifcellaneous Matter. By William 
P Stevenfon, Phyfician at Wells. 8vo, 2s. Bath, printed by 

Cruttweil, for Dilly, London. 1779. 
HE mifcellaneous introdu€tion, mentioned in the title- 
page, is avery defultory comment on the trite adage vita 
brevis, ars longa. Itis fufficiently ftored with abufe of the 
Author’s 
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Author’s brethren of the faculty; which, though tolerably 
{mart and lively, might, wethink, as well have been omitted. 
To depreciate the honefty, fenfe, and knowledge of all others 
in the trade, is a project rather too hackneyed to be ufed with 
fuccefs at this day; and charges of this fort, if injudicioufly 
made, are very apt to recoil upon the affailant.. Thus, it will 
only be imputed to an unacquaintance with the writings and 
practice of modern phyficians, that they are charged with 
blindly adopting the tenets of their forefathers; when, alas ! 
the real ftate of the cafe is, that fafhion, and fondnefs for novel- 
ty, have left fcarcely any thing ftable and fixed in the whole 
medical fcience. Equally unfortunate may be an attempt at 
puffing one’s felf, when made without due confideration of what 
others have done before us. Our Author’s two Irifh cafes, of 
the cure of nervous fevers by large dofes of wine, which he 
fele&ts as inftances of * methods of treating diforders not upon 
medical record,” will only fhew him to be little converfant in 
the writings of Huxham, Pringle, Lind, Cleghorn, and a 
multiplicity of others, of equal repute. 
~ Not to dwell any longer, however, on introductory matter, we 
proceed to the more direct fubject of the piece. “The Author 
ives us two chapters; one on the nature; the other, on the 
caufe, of the gout. We fhall not pretend to follow him in all 
his rambling excurfions about and about the field of argument; 
it will be fully fufficient to mention fome of his leading opi- 
nions on the fubject. He entirely agrees with Dr. Cadogan 
(whofe manner of writing and thinking he very much adopts) 
in denying any hereditary propenfity to this diforder. He. re- 
pipfents all diftinction between the gout and rheumatifm as 
imerel y arbitrary and hypothetical ; fuppofing, that both of them 
equally proceed from the accumulation of acrid matter, in con- 
fequence of taking in more aliment than the body, when full 
grown, can expend. How far this notion will agree with the 
hiftory of the rheumatifm, and the time of its appearance, we 
leave our readers to determine. 

The gout, then, according to him, * is the fimpleft diforder 
in the world. It is an attempt of the conftitution to make a 
fore. As fhe is unable to do this herfelf, art fteps in, and with 
her infallible blifter-plafter, accomplifhes the great purpofe. 
What, then, is the diforder cured by this fimple procefs.? Jt is, 
fays the Doétor, boldly. ‘ After the termination of a perfect 
fit, thus managed, the conititution is as free of gout as if it never 
had it.’ Notwithftanding this direct aflertion, we cannot think 
our fanguine Doctor means quite fo much as he feems to fay ; 
for a little awkward explanation follows, which appears to 
admit, that this foul, acrid, fore-making ftuff, ftill fubfifts 
in the conftitution, though it cannot be called gout, till it 
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actually brings on another fit of that difeafe. For, whoknows 
whether it may not rather chufe to fhew itfelf next time in the 
form of erylipelas, fcurvy, hoemorrhoids, or the like? We agree 
with him, however, that © it is a point of moment gained,’ if 
the violence of a gouty paroxyfm be, almo/ totally, carried off 
by bliftering; and we think him right, in recommending this 
fpirited method of treating the foe, rather than any attempts to fub- 
due him by loads of naufeous drugs, which will more probably 
deftroy all remains of a good conftitution. But here, again, 
our Author, by the warmth of indifcriminate cenfure, has been 
led to expofe himfelf: for, in proof of this propenfity to over- 
load arthritic patients with the contents of an apothecary’s fhop, 
he cites, not the practice or writings of the moft eminent 
phyficians of the prefent time (whom we may venture to call as 
enlightened and unprejudiced as himfelf ), but the obfolete 
fyftems of Shaw and Ball. 

The efficacy of the bliftering-practice is fupported by two 
cafes, which are fubjoined to the treatife. One of them is the 
Writer’s own, from which we learn, that he indulges himfelf 
in fuch a daily quantity of liquor as e/evates, without intoxicat- 
ing ; holding the comfortable doctrine, that ¢ liquors, if old 
and found, are the inward cloathing of the body, in our foggy 
damp atmofphere.’ ‘That, with fuch a principle, he fhould 
have no great faith in medical water-drinking, is not furprifing ; 
but, that he fhould fo warmly difpute the efficacy of the Bath 
waters, in producing a fit of the gout, is furely rather to be 
imputed to prejudice than impartial obfervation. 

The language of this piece is more diftinguifhed by its fpirit 


than its accuracy. P 


Art.IX. Le@ures on the Catechifm of the Church of England. By 
William Gilpin, M. A. Vicar of Boldre, near Lymington. 12mo. 
2Vols. 6s. fewed. Blamire, &c. 1779. 


HESE Leétures are addrefled by Mr. Gilpin to the young 
entlemen who were educated by him at Cheam {chool, 

and they are well calculated to imprefs their minds with juft 
views of their moft important interefts,—to make them happy in 
themfelves, and ufeful members of fociety. His chief endeae. 
vour is to engage the attention of youth to the evidences of re- 
ligion, and the great doctrines of Chriftianity ; obferving, very 
juftly, that if the mind be deeply imprefled with thefe bad 





truths, it requires only a flighter leflon on morals ; and that he 
who ferioufly believes the gofpel cannot well fail of being a 
good Chriftian. 

In the courfe of his Lectures, he endeavours to fhew, that 
fcarce any of the great truths of the gofpel were fo wholly new, 
but that fome notices of them, or at leaft refemblances, may 
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be traced even among the Heathen nations—among thofe efpe- 
cially which were more polifhed ; and perhaps among all, if we 
were more intimately acquainted with them: and as this fhews 
either a great harmony between reafon and revelation, or, that 
thefe preparatory notices originated immediately from the Deity, 
it always appeared to him an argument (he fays) which carried 


great conviction. If thefe notices are fuppofed to have been 
wholly of Jewith origin, (till the) unforced adoption of theme 


(he thinks) fhews their agreement with reaion ; and therefore 
ftrongly oppofes the endeavours of thofe who labour to fet rea- 
fon and revelation at variance. 

In preffing moral rules, Mr. Gilpin fometimes prefers a quo- 
tation from Horace to a text from {cripture, obferving, and, in 
our opinion, very juftly, that Horace is, in one fenfe, better 
authority than an apoftle.—‘ If his unenlightened mind, fays 
he, had fuch juft and noble fentiments,- what may be expected 
from a Chriftian ?’ 

He introduces his firft leéture with a fhort hiftory of the Ca- 
techifm, which may not be unacceptable to the generality of our 
Readers : 


‘ It was among the earlieft cares, fays he, of tke firft promoters 
of the Reformation, to provide a Catechifm for the inftru€tion of 
youth. But the fame caution, with regard to the prejudices of men, 
was neceflarily to be ufed in this matter, as had been ufed in_all the 
other religious tranfactions of thofe times. At firit, it.was thought 
fufficient to begin with fuch common things, as were acknowledged 
both by Papifts and Proteftants The firtt Catechifm therefore confilted 
fimply of the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer: 
and it was no eafy matter to bring even thefe into general ufe, They 
were received by the people, in the midf of that profound igno- 
rance, which then reigned, as a fpecies of incantation; and it was 
long before the groffnefs of vulgar conception was even enlightened 
enough to apprehend, that the Creed, the Ten Commandments, and 
the Lord’s Prayer, meant fimply to direct their faith, their practice, 
and their devotion. 

* This was all the progrefs that was made in catechetical inftruc- 
tion from the beginning of the Reformation, till fo late a period as 
the year 1549. About that time a farther attempt was made by 
Archbifhop Cranmer, as it is commonly fuppofed. He ventured to 
add a few cautious explanatory paflages; which was all the prejudices 
of men would yet bear. The great prudence, indeed, of that wife 
and good man, appeared in nothing more than in the eafy move- 
ments, with which he introduced every change. 

‘ In the year 1553, a farther attempt was hazarded. A Catechifm 
was publifhed by authority, in which not only the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and the Lord’s Prayer were more fully expounded ; 
but a brief explanation alfo of the Sacraments was added. This 
bold work, however, was not ventured in the Englifh tongue; but 
was publifhed in Latin, for the ufe of fchools. Archbifhop Wake, 
whofe authority I chiefly follow, fuppofes this Catechifm to be the 
firft model of that, which is now in ufe. 

Rev. Sept. 1779. P ‘ Thus 
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* Thus the matter refted, till the reign of Elizabeth, In the mean 

time, the violent meafures of her predeceffor had tended greatly to 
Open an inquifitive temper in the age; and to abolifh its prejudices, 
Men began to have fome notion of thinking for themfelves; and it 
was no longer neceflary to obferve that extreme Caution, which had 
hitherto been obferved, in addrefling them on religious fubjeés, 
The Catechifm therefore was now improved on a more liberal plan ; 
and having undergone feveral reviews, was at length publifhed by 
authority, nearly in its prefent form, in the year 1553. It oughtto 
be mentioned, that the perfon principally concerned in this work, 
was Nowel, dean of St. Paul’s. 
, * From this fhort hiftory of the Catechifm, the various forms it 
underwent, and the care and caution employed in compofing it, we 
need not wonder at finding it, what it really appears to be, avery 
accurate, judicious, and comprehenfive fummary of the principles 
and doétrines of the Chriftian religion.’ 

Our Readers will not expeét many extraéts from a work of 
this nature; it is fufficient to acquaint them that the doétrinal 
and practical parts of religion are elucidated in a plain, eafy, 
and judicious manner; that there is a neatnefs and perfpicuity 
in the Author’s ftyle; and that he appears, through the whole 
of his performance, to be more defirous of being ufeful to thofe 
for whom he writes, than of difplaying his learning and abi- 
lities. 

Part of his twenty-firft le&ture, wherein he fhews the great 
danger of keeping bad company, may ferve as a {pecimen of his 
manner of writing: . 

‘ Before -we contider the danger of keeping bad company, let us, 
fays he, firft fee the meaning of the phrafe.—In the phrafe of the 
world, good company means fafhionabie people. Their ftations in 
life, not their morals are confidered: and he, who affociates with 
fuchy though they fet him the example of breaking every command- 
ment of the decalogue, is ftill faid to keep good company.—I fhould 
with you to fix another meaning to the expreflion; and to confider 
vice in the fame deteitable lighr, in whatever company it is found $ 
nay, to confider all company in which it is found, be their ftation 
what it will, as bad company. 

‘ The three following claffes will perhaps include the greateft 

art of thofe who deferve this appellation. 

* Fn the firft, I fhould rank all who endeavour to deftroy the prin- 
ciples of Chriftianity—who jeit upon fcripture—talk blafphemy— 
and treat revelation with contempr. 

‘ A fecond: clafs of bad company are thofe who have a tendency 
to deftroy in us the principles of common honefty and integrity. 
Under this head, we may rank gamefters of every denomination ; 
and the low, and infamous characters of every profeffion. 

* A third clafs of bad company, and fuch as are commonly moft 
dangerous to youth, includes the long catalogue of men of pleafure. 
In whatever way they follow the call of appetite, they have equally 
a tendency to corrupt the purity of the mind. 
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* Befides thefe three clafles, whom we may call bad company, 
there are others who come under the denomination of i!l-chofen 
company : trifling, infipid charafters of every kind ; who follow no 
bufinefs—are led by no ideas of improvement—but {pend their time 
in diffipation and folly—whofe higheft praife-it ic, that they are only 
not viciovsx—With none of thefe, a ferious man would with his fon 
to keep company. 

‘ It may be afked what is meant by keeping bad company? The 
world abounds with characters of this kind: they meet us in every 
place; and if we keep company at all, it is impoflible to avoid 
keeping company with fuch perfons. 

‘It is true, if we were determined never to have any commerce 
with bad men, we muft, as the apoftle remarks, ‘‘ altogether go out 
of the world.” By keeping bad company, therefore, is not meant a 
cafual intercourfe with them, on occafion of bufinefs; or as they ac- 
cidentally fall in our way ; but having an inclination to confort with 
them—complying with that inclination—feeking their company, 
when we might avoid it—entering into their parties—and making 
them the companions of our choice. Mixing with them occafion- 
ally, cannot be avoided. 

* The danger of keeping bad company, arifes principally from our 
aptnefs to imitate and catch the manners and fentiments of others— 
from the power of cuftom—from our own bad inclinations—and 
from the pains taken by the bad to corrupt us. 

‘ In our earlieft youth, the contagion of manners is obfervable. 
In the boy, yet incapable of having any thing inftilled into him, we 
eafily difcover from his firft actions, and rude attempts at language, 
the kind of perfons, with whom he has been brought up: we fee 
re early {pring of a civilized education ; or the firft wild fhoots of 
rufticity. 

* As he enters farther into life, his behaviour, manners, and con- 
verfation, all take their caft from the company he keeps. Obferve 
the peafant, and the man of education; the difference is ftriking. 
And yet God hath beftowed equal talents on each. The only dif- 
ference is, they have been thrown into different fcenes of life; and 
have had commerce with perfons of different ftations. 

_* Nor are manners and behaviour more eafily caught, than opi- 
nions, and principles. In childhood and youth, we naturally adopt 
the fentiments of thofe about us. And as we advance in life, how 
few of us think for ourfelves? How many of us are fatisfied with 
taking our opinions at fecond hand? 

* The great power, and force of cuflom forms another argument 
againit keeping bad company. However ferioufly difpofed we may 
be; and however fhocked at the firft approaches of vice ; this fhock- 
Ing appearance goes off, upon an intimacy with it. Cuftom will 
foon render the moft difguftful thing familiar, And this is indeed a 
kind provifion of nature, to render labour, and toil, and danger, 
which are the lot of man, more eafy to him. The raw foldier, who 
trembles at the firft encounter, becomes a hardy veteran in a few 
ae Habit renders danger familiar, and of courfe indifferent 
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‘ But habit, which is intended for our good, may, like other kind 
appointments of nature, be converted into a mifchief. The well- 
difpofed youth, entering firit into bad company, 1s fhocked at what 
he hears, and what he tees. ‘The good principles, which he had 
imbibed, ring in his ears an alarming lefion againft the wickednefs 
of his companions. But, alas! this /enfibility is but of a day’s con- 
tinvance. The next jovial meeting makes the horrid picture of yef- 
terday more eatily endured. Virtue 1s foon thought a fevere rule ; 
the gofpel, an inconvenient reftraint: a few pangs of confcience now 
and then interrupt his pleafures; and whifper to him, that he once 
had better thoughts: but even thefe by degrees die away; and he 
who at firft was fhocked even at the appearance of vice, is formed by 
cuftom, into a profi gate leader of vicious pleafures—perhaps into an 
abandoned tempter to vice.—So carefully fhould we oppofe the firft 
approaches of fin! fo vigilant fhould we be againft fo infidious an 
enemy! 

‘ Our own bad inclinations form another argument againft bad 
company. We have fo many pafliens and appetites to govern; fo 
many bad propenfities of different kinds to waich, that, amidift fuch 
a variety of enemies within, we Ought at leaftto be on our guard 
againft thofe wi.hout. ‘The brealt even of 2 good man is reprefented 
in feripture, and experienced in faét, to be in a flate of warfare, His 
vicious inclinations are continually drawing him one way; while his 
virtue is making efforts another. And if the fcriptures reprefent 
this as the cafe even of a good man, whofe paffions, it may be ima- 
gined, are become in fome degree cool, and temperate, and who has 
made fome progrefs in a virtuous courfe; what may we fuppofe.to 
be the danger of a raw unexperienced youth, whofe paffions and ape 
petites are violent and feducing, and whofe mind is ina ftill lefs 
confirmed ftate? It is his part furely to keep out of the way of 
temptation; and to give his bad inclinations as little room as pofh- 
ble, to acquire new ftrength.’ 

The fame fubject is continued in the twenty-fecond leCture, 
which Mr, Gilpin introduces with obferving, that bad men 
take more pains to corrupt their own fpecies, than virtuous men 
do to reform them. 

‘ Hence thofe fpecious arts, fays he, that fhow of friendhhip, that 
appearance of difinterettednefs, with which the profligate feducer en- 
deavours to lure the unwary youth; and at the fame time, yielding 
to his inclinations, feems to follow rather than to lead him. Many 
ere the arts of thefe corrupters; but their principal art is ridi- 
cule. By this they endeavour to laugh out of countenance all the 
better principles of their wavering profelyte; and make him think 
contemptibly of thofe, whom he formerly refpected: by this they 
ftifle the ingenuous blufh; and finally deftroy all fenfe of fhame. 
Their caufe is below argument. They aim not therefore at reafon- 
ing. Raillery is the weapon they employ ; and who is theve, that 
hath the fteadinefs to hear perfons and things, whatever reverence he 
may have had for them, the fubject of continual ridicule, without 
Jofing that reverence by degrees ? 
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€ Taving thus confidered what principally makes bad company 
dangerous, I fhall jult add, that even were your own morals in no 
danger from fuch inrercourfe, your characters would infallibly fuffer. 
The world will always judge of you by your companions: and no- 
body will fuppofe, that a youth of virtuous principies himfelf, can 

ofibly form a connection with a profligate. 

‘ In reply to the danger fu. pofed to arife from bad company, per- 
haps the youth may fay, he is fo firm in his own opinions, fo fteady 
in his principles, that he thinks himfelf fecure ; and need not re- 
firain himfelf from the moft unreferved converfation. 

‘ Alas! this fecurity is the very brink of the precipice: nor hath 
vice in her whole train a more dangerous enemy to you, than pre- 
fumption. Caution, ever awake to danger, is a guard againtt it. 
But fecurity lays every guard afleep. ‘‘ Let him who thinketh he 
ftandeth,” faith the apoftle, ‘* take heed left he fall.” Even an 
apoftle himfelf did fall, by thinking that he ftuod fecure. ‘* Though 
] fhouldydie with thee,”’ faid St. Peter to his mafter, ‘* yet will I not 
deny thee.” Thai very night, notwithftanding this boafled fecuiry, 
he repeated the crime three fevera]l simes. Ard can we fuppote, 
that prefumption, which occafioned an apoftle’s fall, fhall not ruin 
an unexperienced youth? The flory is recorded for our inftruétion ; 
and fhould be a itanding leffon againft prefuming upon our own 
ftrength. 

' a conclufion, fuch as the dangers are, which arife from bad 
company, fuch are the advantages, which accrue from good. We 
imitate, and catch the manners, and fentiments of good men, as we 
do of bad. Cuttom, which renders vice lefs a deformity, renders 
virtue more lovely. Good examples have a force beyond initruc- 
tion, and warm us into emulation beyond precept: while the coun- 
tenance and converfation of virtuous men encourage, and draw out 
into action every kindred difpofition of our hearts. 

* Befides, as a fenfe of fhame often prevents our doing a right 
thing in bad company ; it operates in the fame way in preventing 
our doing a wrong one in good. Our charatter becomes a pledge ; 
and we cannot, without a kind of difhonour, draw back. 

‘It is not poflible, indeed, for a youth, yet urfurnifhed with 


knowledge (which fits him for good company), to chule his compa-' 


nions as he pleafes. A youth mutt have fomething peculiarly at- 
tractive, to qualify him for the acquaintance of men of eftab'ithed 
reputation. What he has to do, is, at all events, to avoid bad 


company ; and to endeavour, by*improving his mind and morals, | 


to qualify himfelf for the beft. 

‘ Happy is that youth, who. upon his entrance into the world, 
can chufe his company with difcreiion. ‘There is often in vice, a 
gaiety, an unreferve, a freedom of manners, which are apt at fight 
to engage the unwary: while virtue, on the other hand, is often 
modeit, referved, diffident, backward, and eafily difconcerted ! hat 
freedom of manners, however engaging, may cover a very corrupt 
heart: and this aukwardnefs, however unpleafing, may veil a thou- 
fand virtues. Suffer not your mind, therefore, to be eafily either 
engaged, or difgufted at firft fight. form your intimacies with re- 
relerve ; and if drawn unawares into an acquaintance you difapprove, 
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immediately retreat. Open not your hearts to every profefion of 
friendfhip. They, whofe friendfhip is worth accepting, are, as you 
ought to be, referved in offering it. Chufe your companions, not 
merely for the fake of a few outward accom piifhments—for the idle 
pleafure of {pending an agreeable hous ; but mark their di{pofition 
to virtue or vice; and, as much as poflible, chufe thofe for your 
companions, whom you {ce others refpect: always remembering, 


that wpon the choice of your company depends, in a great meafure, 


the fuccefs of all you have learned; the hopes of your friends; 
your future characters in life; and, what you ought above all other 
things to valve, the purity of your hearts.’ 

This fpecimen may be fufficient to fhew what advantage youth, 
in general, may derive from an attentive perufal of this work; 
and furely to thofe who had the good fortune of being educated 
by Mr. Gilpin, his Lectures muft be peculiarly ufeful, and can 
fcarce fail of making a due imprefiion upon their minds, as the 
Jaft words of a fincere and juftly efteemed friend. Rr. 


X. FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 


FRANC & 


Axrt. I. 

PF! NCIPES de Morale, de Politique et de Droit Public, 

uifes, Fc. ou Difcours fur ? Hiftotre de France, Ge. i.e 
Moral Political Difcourfes* on the Hiftory of France. By -M. 
Moreau, Hiftoriographer of France, Vals. V. VI. and VII, 
8vo. Paris. 1778. Price 3 Livres 12 Sols each Volume. 
This excellent work (which deferves that title, notwithftand- 
ing its defects, and which is the production of perhaps the beft 
writer, at this day, in the French nation) does not decreafe in 
merit as it grows in fize. ‘The volumes, before us, carry equal 
marks of that learning, tafte, genius, and virtue which we 
formerly applauded in thofe that preceded them; yet we are ftill 
obliged to lament the attachment of fuch a writer, and fuch a 
man, to the odious fyftem of abfolute monarchy,—a fyftem at 
all times pregnant with evils and oppreffion, and which, in its 
execution, fo often feparates entirely the intereft and glory of 
the monarch from the intereft and well-being of his fubjects. 

In the fifth volume we have a very interefting account (ren- 
dered fuch by our Author’s excellent plan) of the ftrange 
revolution which deprived Childeric of the crown, and placed 
Pepin on the throne of Clovis, We muft fuppofe that M. 
Moreau poffefles a very high degree of virtuous and public- 
{pirited intrepidity, when he ventures to teach, as conclufions 








* The literal tranflation of this title would run thus: Principles of 
Morality, Pclitics and public Law, derived from the Hiftory of our Mo- 
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narchy—or Difcourfes on the Hiftory of France. 
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from the revolution now mentioned, fuch political doétrines as 
thefe, * that the moft fatal of all maxims for fovereigns is that 
which engages them to accommodate the rules and principles 
of their government to the circum/ffances that occur, and that 
their ftrength, dignity, and confiftence, as well as the true 
happinefs of their fubje&ts, depend on three qualities, the real 
fupports of the throne, beneficence, conftancy, and juftice. The 
remainder of this volume contains a great variety of obfervations 
relative to the public tribunals,—magiftrates and magiftracy,— 
the adminiftration of juftice under the feudal jurifdictions,— 
nobility, and other fubjects of that kind. 

The fixth volume opens a more fplendid and pompous fcene: 
it exhibits the furprifing feats, it difclofes all the wanders, of 
the reign of Charlemagne, and amidft the contradictory ac- 
counts which different hiftorians have given of that great 
prince, reprefents him as a wife fovereign, a warrior, a con- 
queror and a legiflator, the greateft man of his age, and the laft 
hero of his race. Few have reprefented the character of Char- 
Jemagne in its true point of view; and, indeed, there have 
been, notwithitanding the contradictions that reign in the 


‘prefent afpect of human nature, few characters that exhibit fuch 


contrafts of thining qualities with odious defects. Voltaire has 
exaggerated the latter with a more than equitable degree of 
afperity, and without a proper indulgence for the fpirit of in- 

temperate zeal, which fo generally disfigured the Chriftian reli- 

gion in that period of fuperftition and barbarifm, which is not. 
entirely extinguifhed in even our age of improved knowledge, 

and which never will be totally fuppreffed, while the paffions, 

pride, and ill-humour of men mingle themfelves with the caufe 

of truthe M. Moreau expofes, with good humour, and good 

fenfe, the falfehood of Voltaire’s reprefentation of the matter 

under confideration.—The Jenity with which that writer judged 

of the conduct of the Roman general who invaded Britain and 

committed the Druids to the flames, aud the feverity with which 

he condemns the conduct of Charlemagne towards the Saxons, 

do not efcape him. 

The difcourfe that follows the reign of this great prince con- 
tains a multitude of excellent reflexions and inftructive difcuf- 
figns, concerning the rights acquired by conqueft in general, 
and thofe of Charlemagne in particular,—concerning the in- 
fluence of religion in foftening the ferocity and improving the 
manners of men, by the admirable Jeflons it gives of humanity 
and juftice, as alfo concerning the military art, and the ftate 
and manner of compofing the French armies in the eighth and . 
ninth centuries. 

The feventh volume, though not inferior to the preceding, 
{o far as the difpiay of capacity and talent goes, pleafes us much 
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lefs, on account of the dry and uninterefting difcuffions inte 
which the fpirit of controverfy and the defire of demonttrating 
that the French have always been flaves, have carried our 
Author. Some modern writers of the firft rank have maine 
tainc!, that, in the earlier periods of the French monarchy, 


the moft abfolute of its princes were no more than the firft 


citizens or members of the republic, and that the prefent 
government in Great Britain is the image of the government of 
Charlemagne. This hypothefis, if it be an error, our Author 
is juttifed in combating, from the regard he is obliged to pay 
to hiftorical truth; but we are forry to fee him oppofing it, as. 
an error fa'al to the glory and profperity of the French govern- 
ment, as if it could ever tend to the true glory and profperity of 
any nation to be fubjected to the abfolute power of an indivi- 
dual, and as if it were not palpable that, in fuch governments, 
the intereft of the monarch (i. e. his pleafures, his avarice, or 
his tinfel-glory) -is promoted by the mifery and oppreffion of 
his fubjeéts.—It is pleafant, indeed, enough to maintain that 
the well-being of twenty millions of fouls ought to be totally 
intrufted to the direction of an individual, in confequence of 
his b ing born of a certain man and woman.—The truth is, 
that M. Moreau has here laid down his dignity as a virtuous 
and patriotic citizen, and put on a mafk to appear at Court, 

Be that as it rhay—he has, as it appears to us, clearly proved 
the fact. -He had proved in the preceding difcourfes the monar- 
chical power of the French kings, and he proves, in this, by 
new authorities, that fuch a power had always been poffefled by 
Charlemagne; that the legiflative power was vetted in, and 
exercifed' by him alone; that this power was never lodged. in 
the pleas or in the aflemblies, which were firft held in the 
month of March and afterwards in May; that the people had 
no reprefentatives in that aflembly, and therefore that Charle- 
magne was not the firft member of the republic, but the mo- 
narch of France, in the fulleft extent of that term. Indeed 
abfolute power in excellent hands may render a people happy ; 
but fuch hands are fo rare, and there is fo little probability of 
feeing a feries of fuch hands at the head of any nation, that the 
people are authorifed to fecure their liberties and property by 
the bulwark of a wife and a free conftitution ; and it is in this, 
that the g/ory and pro/perity of a nation properly confift. 

It would appear by our Author’s account of things, that 
Charlemagne did not proftitute his power to the purpofes of 
tyranny and injuftice, but employed it in eftablifhing order and 
union among all the departments and members of the ftate.—~ 
The tranfactions of the council of Francfort may be alleged 
as an objeétion to this favourable account of the reign of 


Charlemagne; but our Author calls what happened at that - 


council 
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council a dark moment, a tranfitory error, occafioned by the 
ignorance of the times, or rather by the feduction of fome falfe 
politicians. This prince (fays M. Morgav) was the friend 
and protector of learning, and learned men: letters were culti- 
yated in his dominions ; morals were refpected, and his fubjects 
were happy. Not Jefs admirable in the minute details of his 
domeftic ceconomy, than in the general adminiftration of his 
vaft empire; he turned an attentive eye to all thofe objets that 
could be employed as inftruments or means of promoting the 
public good. He appeared as great when he ordered his 
ftewards to fell the eggs of his hen-roofts, or the fuperfluous 
produce of his garden, as when he diftributed among his fubjeéts 
the riches of the Lombards, and the immenfe treafures of the 
Huns, who had plundered the univerfe. 

In the fecond part of this volume, which is difengaged from 
the dry polemical difcuffions that rendered the firft fomewhat 
lefs interefting than the preceding difcourfes, our Author un- 
folds the principles that animated and directed the government 
of Charlemagne, and fhews the bafis on which he founded his 
plans ot reformation. His plan is exprefled in three words, 
which convey a pretty clear idea of it,—wnion in all the parts of 
the ftate —/iberty in them all—and authority over them all. This 
was the great defign which Charlemagne formed, and carried 
into execution. He reftored peace and union between the 
clergy and the nobility, and conferred upon the French a degree 
and kind of liberty (according to our Author) which they had 
never enjoyed or known, either in the marfhes of Germany, or 
under that tyrannical adminiftration, by which the kings of the 
firft race provoked the feditious licentioufnefs of the grandees, 
and trampled on the rights of the people. ‘The dind of liberty, 
meant by our Author, confifted in this, that the courts of 
juftice were multiplied, that nothing was tranfa¢ted in the 
councils of the prince, in the courts of the higher magif- 
trates, nor in thofe of the cities, without the moft mature de- 
liberation; and that a new order of infpectors called miff, or 
envoys, were appointed to fet limits to the arbitrary power 
which the magiftrates had ufurped. But this kind of liberty 
was, indeed, no more than a wile and beneficent application of 
abfolute power, and M, Moreau deftroys the precifion of lan- 
guage and confounds the nature of things, when, in confe- 
quence of all thefe regulations, he fays, that Charlemagne 
rendered the French free, in the only fenfe that man ought to 
be fo. No nation is free, that has not, in the privileges of the 
people, the means of providing for and fecuring the conti- 


Nuance of their well-being, and the permanent enjoyment of — 


the eflential rights of human nature.—‘Thefe may be maintained 


by the abjolute power of a good prince, and may be deftroyed by 
the 
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the abjolute power of his fucceflor, fo that abfolute power is, 
properly fpeaking, incompatible with true liberty.—Nothing, 
indeed, can be more eloquent, more beautifully faid, more 
pathetically exprefied, than our Author’s defcription of the 
liberty which a wife government procures to a nation; and if 
all monarchs were models of wifdom, we might fubmit to his 
fervile fyftem, and fay—come—we will accept of happinefs and 
well-being, from whatever hands it may proceed.—But as men 


—and more efpecially as monarchs are fo palpably far from 


being what they ought to be, all the eloquence of M. Morgau 
on this fubject is nothing more than the impertinent froth of a 
fervile courtier, who is blowing gorgeous bubbles to dazzle the 
multitude, and that, with objeéts before his eyes, which fhew 
the odious fallacy of his doétrine in the ftrongeft light. 

M. Moreau knows very well, and he has the candour, at 
Jeaft, to own it, that, by all the regulations above mentioned 
as fo friendly to French liberty, Charlemagne augmented in- 
ftead of diminifhing his perfonal power and authority; for he 
was the main-fpring which directed thofe eftablifhments that 
were formed for the good of his fubjects. It is alfo true, that 
the well-being of thofe fubjects attaching them by bonds of gra- 
titude to their prince, who made them feel the comfortable ef- 
fects of (what we may call) a temporary liberty, muft naturally 
have given a high degree of well-acquired confiftence and folidity 
to his government and authority. All this gives our Author an 
opportunity of fhewing in a very beautiful and affecting man- 
ner, that a /overeign cannot difpenfe with the attachment and 
co-operation of his people, whofe diderty (truth will out even in 
contradictions) is neceflary to the purpofes of the mo/? abfolute 
monarch, if he means to reign with dignity and true glory.— 
Good M. MorgEau—Naturam expellas furca licet ufque recurret. 

In treating of the legiflation of Charlemagne in its connexion 
with all the departments of the ftate, and all the fprings of the 
political machine, which he had under his direétion, our 
Author fhews what this prince effetuated with refpe& to reli- 
gion, its doctrines, worfhip, difcipline and minifters, and alfo 
with refpect to the inftruction and morals of the nation; the 
part of this ninth difcourfe, that relates to the laws of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, is referved for a fubfequent volume, —with 
other interefting materials. 

Il. Recherches Hifforiques et Critiques fur ? Adminiftration pub- 
lique et privee des Terres chez les Romains, ce. i. e. An Hiftorical 
and Critical Inquiry into the public and private Adminiftration * of 

Lands 





* We are at fome lofs foran Engtith term, equal tothe comprehen- 
five fenfe of the word ddmint/fration in the original; which {cems to, 
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Lands among the Romans- from the Bezinning of the Republic to the 
Time of Fulius Cafar, in which their Commerce, as far as it related 
to their own Produéiions, is incidentally treated, and alfo the little 
influence that agriculture had on their manners and morals is fully 
provid. By the Author of the Theory of Luxury. 8vo. 528 
pages. Paris. 1779.—This author is M. Dumont, and the 
work here announced obtained the prize propofed by the Royal 
Academy of Infcriptions and Belles Lettres for 1776. It is a 
very learned and inftrudtive publication, and throws light upon 
fome objects, of which hitherto confufed, vague, and imperfect 
ideas have been generally entertained, and, among others, upon. 
the ftate of agriculture among the Romans in the different, 
periods of the republic, The work is divided into three 
parts. In the firft the Author treats of territorial property and 
pofleffions, and of the laws, cuftoms and fettlements relative to 
that object: in the fecond he treats of the labours of the field, 
of all the forms and branches of rural ceconomy ; the third 
contains an account of the commerce founded on the produce 
of lands, and of internal circulation ; and concludes with an 
inquiry into the influence of agriculture on the manners of the 
Romans. 

III. Nouveau Syfteme de Mineralogie, ou Effai Pune nouvelle Ex 
pofition du Regne Mineral, &c. i.e. A new Syftem of Mineralogy, 
or an Attempt towards a new Explanation of the Mineral Kingdom: 
To which is added, A Supplement to the Treatife concerning the 
Diflolution of Metals, and Remarks upon the Diétionary of 
Chemiftry. By M. Monnet, Infpector General of the Mines 
in France, &c. s2mo0. pag. 605. Paris. 1779. The in- 
genious Author fets out with an inftructive fummary of the pro- 
grefs which the fcience of mineralogy has made in France, and 
with appreciating the refpective merit of the writers who have 
contributed to its improvement, fo far down as the year 1772. 
This is followed by a definition of mineralogy, and a compen- 
dious account of the fituation and characters of minerals, of the 
primitive and eflential principles of bodies, and of the primitive 
and fundamental earths, with their diftinctive propertics. He 
then divides mineral fubftances into four claffes. In the firft he 
places earths and /fones—uniting thefe two objects, becaufe the 
former is, for the moft part, derived from the ruins of the 
latter. This clafs contains 21 genera and 112 fpecies. In the 
fecond he places metals and femi-metals under 13 genera and 78 
fpecies. In the third, /a/ts under 4 genera and 15 {pecies. in 
the fourth, inflammable fubftances in 4 genera and g {fpecies. 
Thefe four clafles are treated in a very maflerly manner by M, 
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Monnet, who has not only ftruck out a new method of claffi- 
fication and arrangement, but has moreover afcertained the 
nature and compofition of feveral bodies, hitherto unknown, or 
known but imperfe&tly. The part of this work that relates to 
the knowledge of the ftate and properties of mineral fubftances, 
will be farther elucidated in a work which M. Mowner pro- 
pofes to publifh foon, under the following title, The Foundation 
or Principle of Mineralogy—or, Refearches concerning the Nature 
and Qualities of Minerals. 

In the remarks on Macquer’s Chymical Di4tionary, which ter« 
minate this work, our Author déefénds himfelf with fpirit and 
dexterity againft the attacks that had been made upon him in 
feveral parts of that Dictionary ; and his defence is, at leaft, 
ingenious and inftructive. 3 

IV. Nouvelles Obfervations fur ? Angleterre: i. e. New Obfer- 
vations upon England. By a Traveller. 8vo. Paris. 1779, 
This traveller is the fenfible, judicious Abbe CovER ; and thefe 
Obfervations do honour to his penetration, difcernment, and 
candour. It is not poffible to conceive any thing more oppo- 
fite to the national f{pirit, genius, and manners of the French, 
than what the Abbe obierves with refpect to the Englifhe* 

V. Difcours prononcé dans l Academie Frangoife, Se. i.e. 
A Difcourfe delivered in the French Academy on the third 
of March, 1779. By M. Ducts, at his Reception as a Mem- 
ber of that Academy. Paris. 1779. ‘Thedefign of this fo- 
ciety, which is rather adapted to improve /eunds than fenfe, 
feems to be abundantly anfwered by fuch compofitions as the 
frothy and fulfome heap of quaint wit, far-fetched ornaments, 
and difgufting adulation, that forms the windy fubftance of this 
Difcourfe of M. Ducis, in honour of Voltaire—The Exordium 
alone, will enable us to judge of the merit of the piece. This 
part of an oration is ufually defigned to give us, by its modefty 
and fimplicity, the pleafure of ‘afcending gradually into the 
clouds with the /ubjeé?, inftead of being tofled up to them 
abruptly, as it were, in a blanket, by the author. But M. 
Ducis has attempted the latter: obferve how he begins—*‘ The 
day on which that famous conqueror died, whofe prefence 
ftruck the earth with filence, all thrones appeared vacant by the 
deceafe of one man, and the univerfe was for a moment without 
a mafter.—Thus Voltaire, after having governed, until the age 
of eighty, the univerfal monarchy of talents, left, at his death, 
the fame confufion in the empire of letters, and the throne of 
genius became vacant. No man dared to ftep forth, or lay an 
audacious hand on this immenfe inheritance of complicated hoe 
nours and glory, which Europe, fof a whole century, had been 
accuftomed to behold with refpect, united in him alone. The 
fplendour of his name, which caft a deep obfcurity on all other 
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names, eclipfes them ftill; and thofe, whofe temerity and am- 
bition would prompt them to afpire after the glory of /ucceeding 
him, would deferve to hear the following fentence applied to 
them : 
© Soldats fous Alexander et Rois apres fa mort.’ 
Is not this enough, gentle Reader? 

VI. Les Anciens Mineralogifies du Royaume de France, avec des 
Notes: i. e. (literally tranflated) The Ancient Mineralogifts of the 
Kingdom of France, with Notes, by M. Goset. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris. 1779. Price g livres 32s. The mineralogifts, here 
mentioned, are not (as one would imagine at firft fight) authors 
who treat of that branch of natural hiftory relative to minerals 
and foffils; but the French writers, ancient and modern, who 
have treated the fubject of mines, their produce, fituation, and 
the manner of working them. It feems, that the prefent king 
of France turns his views, with peculiar ardor, to the encou- 
ragement of this zmportant object, and nevér, indeed, was there 
a period of time in which fuch an object was more adapted to 
attract all the attention of the Moft Chriftian King than the 
prefent. : f 

The filver mine, tlatemas difcovered at Chitry in Nivernois, 
near three centuries ago, was particularly défcribed in a treatife, 
publifhed by Fr. Garrault in 1579, and is here republifked at 
the head of this collection. This mine yielded, in certain 
years, eleven hundred marks of filver, and a vaft quantity of 
lead, The defcriptions given by De Malus, and his fon, of the 
mines in the Pyrenean Mountains, which were difcovered in 
the year 1600, are, indeed, worthy of their place in this work ; 
as alfo the refearches of Savot, concerning the Metallurgy of the 
ancients, which abound with a folid and valuable erudition : 
but we cannot conceive how M, Goser came to difgrace his 
colle&tion with the filly reveries and fictions of Aartine de Bere 
tereau, baronefs of Beau-Soleitl, whofe brain was really turned 
with the vifions of the Alchymifts, and whofe productions were 
treated with contempt, even in the middle of the laft century. 
The account given in 1667, by Cafar d’Arcons, of the advan- 
tages that might be derived from the mines of Languedoc, are 
Curious ; but the moft interefting part of this collection, is that 
which contains the obfervations and inquiries relative to the 
fubjeét under confideration, that have been made in the prefent 
century by Reaumur, Hellot, lars, Le Monnier, Defmareft, de 
Fufica, count d Herouville, Genffane, Courtepeé, Monnet, Sage, 
and many other naturalifts of great merit, who have related their 
excurfions, and publifhed their remarks on the greateft part of 
the mines difcovered in the “kingdom of France, and mingled 
with thefe accounts feveral cutious obfervations on ether in- 
terefting points of natural hiftory. At the fame time, the Pre~ 
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faces and Notes, with which M. Goszer has enriched this col4 
lection, render its perufal both agreeable and inftructive. | 
f VII. Effai fur la Furifprudence Univerfelle, ou Pon examine quel | 
eft le premier Principe de la ‘fuftice and le Fondement de !' Obligation 
Morale, Fe. i. e. An Effay concerning Univerfal Furifprudence, in 
which an Inquiry is made inta the firft Principles of “fuftice and the 
Foundation of Moral Obligation. By Faruer THomas JaAcop, 
Prior of the Jacobines at Paris. t2mo. Pafis. 1779. We 
are glad to fee Monks writing on fuch fubjects as thefe, when 
their productions do not fmell of the convent. This Effay, 
which is a warm attack upon the Encyclopedifts of Paris, as 
enemies not only of Revealed, but alfo of Natural Religion, 
would be read with more pleafure and profit, if the Author had 
treated his fubject with more precifion. He eftablifhes, on 
folid foundations, the exiftence of a law of nature.—He fhews 
that Chriftianity is not only its beft interpreter, but alfo the 
difpenfation that finifhes its confiftence, its obligation and per- 
fection; but he has not carried the fagacity of the true analy- 
tic fpirit into his refearches concerning the principles of mo- 
ral obligation.—He is far behind the Britifh writers on this 
fubject. + | 
VIII. Effi fur PHiftoire Generale des Tribunaux des Peuples ty 
tant Anciens que Modernes, ou Didtionaire Hiftorique et Fudiciaire, 
contenant des Anecdotes piquantes & les “fugemens fameux des Tribu- 
naux, Fc. i. €. An Hiftorical Effay concerning the Tribunals of an- 
cient and modern Nations, or, An Hiftorical and ‘furidical Diéio~ 
nary, containing tntere/ting Anecdotes, and the moft remarkable ‘fu- 
diciary Sentences of Public Tribunals in all Times and Nations. By 
M. Des Essarts, Advocate, and Member of feveral Acade- 
mies. Vol. III. 8vo. Paris. 1779. Price 4 Livres. In a 
this, and the two preceding volumes, we have an hiftory of 
the paflions and crimes of men, at leaft in their effeéts and 
punifhment; and as the penal laws, employed by different na- 
tions for the difcovery and chaftifement of offenders, have a con- 
nection with the manners and government of each people, and 
are, generally fpeaking, no bad prognoitic of the national fpi- 
rit and character, a work of the nature of that before us, when 
well executed, muft be curious and inftru€tive; and fuch is the 
work of M. Des Essarts.—It is, indeed, likely to be volu- 
minous; for this third volume goes no farther than the firft ar- 
ticles of letter H. 
GERMANY. | 
IX. De Angyna Polypofa frve Membranacea: i. e. Concerning 
| the Membranous Quinzy, or that whith is called the Angina Poly- 
pofa. By M. MicHagzis, M.D. 8vo. Gottingen. 1778. 
The Author of this work is phyfician to the Heffian troops in 
the fervice of Great Britain; a fituation favourable to the ad+ 
f | vancement 
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vancement of medical knowledge by obfervation and experience. 
It is from thefe two guides, rather than from the perutal of the 
writings of his predeceflors and contemporaries in the art of 
healing (with which, neverthelefs, he feems perfectly well ac- 
quainted), that he has derived his knowledge of the difeafe here 
treated, and his opinion with refpect to its nature andcaufe. It 
is from having opened the bodies of many perions, who died of 
this difeafe, that he deems the membranous quinzy Jymphatic 
in its principle, inftead of proceeding from phlegm, as many 
have fuppofed; for he found the membranes, in the perfons 
he diflected, of the fame nature with the polypus cf the heart 
and the large blood veffels, and much fofter and fooner corrup- 
tible than phlegm, which contracts a certain aridity and hard- 
nefs. With refpeét to the manner of treating this diforder, 
Dr. MicHaE Lis diftinguifhes the quinzies into different clafles, 
according to their different circumftances and fymptoms, pre- 
{cribes what is requifite in each cafe, and confiders, with pe- 
culiar attention, thofe cafes where bronchctomy, or the openin 
the wind-pipe, may be ufeful. His hiftory of the diforder is 
curious, though chargeable with fome omiffions: we muft not, 
however, confider as fuch, his making little or no mention of 
the authors, who have written conccrning inflammatory quin- 
zies, or other branches of that difeafe diftin&t from that here 
treated of. 

X. Lobfchrift auf Winkelman, Sc. i.e. The Eulogy of the late 
Abbé Winkelman. By Cur. Gotti. Heine. This excellent 
piece, which is in every refpect worthy of its fubjeét, on whofe 
tomb the arts and the graces will long weep, was crowned b 
the Academy of Antiquities at Hefle Caflel. In it the learned 
and judicious Author, fo famous for his merits in claffical lite- 
rature, not only examines the writings of the celebrated Abbé 
with tafte, judgment, and impartiality, but alfo points out the 
qualities that conftitute the true Antiquary, and the improve- 
ments that have been hitherto made; as alfo thofe that are yet 
required in that line of fcience. 

XI. The New Edition of the Abbé DicquEMare’s Afirono- 
my, which has lately appeared, with important Additions and 
Improvements, deferves particular notice. Its new title is, 
Connoiffance de [ Aftronomie, rendu aifcé & mife a la porteé de tout 
le Monde: i. €. The Knowledge of Aftronomy made eafy and propor- 
tioned to every Capacity. 8vo. With Cuts, Paris. 1779, 
The additions, which diftinguifh this edition, confift in feveral 
obfervations; in fome articles entirely new, and in inftru@tive 
Notes, relative to the folar atmofphere, the apparent motions of 
the fixed ftars, thofe of the planets, the parallax, &c. all which 
objects are illuftrated by two new plates. Among the tables, we 
find one of the annual equation of the fun’s mean motion, which 
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may ferve to regulate clocks. It is alfo proper to obferve, that 
the two articles, relative to conffellations and comets, are new 
compofed, and new plates added for the illuftration of the latter, 
and that the whole is terminated by an hiftorical.and chronolo- 
gical fummary of the progrefs of aftronomy, which fhews the 
Reader the ftate of that fcience in the different periods of the 
world, and the difcoveries that have been made in each. 

XII, B. L. Tratves Deutricue und Uberzeugende Vor- 

ellung, Fc. i.e. Clear and perfuafive Confiderations tending to 
Joew that the Proof of the Exiftence and Immateriality of the human 
Soul, drawn from the mutable and fluctuating Nature of all the fos 
lid Parts, without Exception, of the human Body, is both highly 
important and perfeétly conclufive. By M.B.L. Tratues, M.D, 
8vo. Breflau. 1779. This worthy and eminent phyfician, 
whofe medical productions, and particularly his conteft with 
De Hahn of Vienna’'on the fubje& of inoculation, difcovered 


fuch acutenefs of head and goodnefs of heart, has now drawn, 


his pen, ina very advanced age, againft the materialifts. This 
curious tribe of fpeculatifts, whofe hypothefis is incapable of 
pofitive proof, and deftitute of any utility, that can juftify the 
noife they make about it, muft be embarrafled at the inconve- 
niencies that arife from fuppofing the body, in general, to be 
the feat of intelligence. ‘This form of materialifm is not only 
unphilofophical beyond all expreffion, but is adapted to excite 
laughter. <A principle of intelligence which is purged and voe 
mited,—difperfed by evacuations, and renewed by beef and pud- 
ding, turtle, port, and porter, is (begging leave of manfion- 
houfe metaphyfi¢s) the moft ridiculous phenomenon imaginable, 
Therefore the more plaufible writers on the manufacture of fouls, 
place the feat of intelligence in fome of the finer ftuff of the 
brain and nerves, which is not fo flux, mutable, and perifhable, 
(according to them) as the grofler parts of the bocy. It is 
acainft this fubterfuge that M. TRALLEs raifes a warning voice 
in the work before us. He had proved, in a preceding work, 
that the inftability of the folid parts of the body, and their per- 
petual change, are abfolutely incompatible with the idea of a 
thinking being, which muft, in its nature, be permanent, and 
the fame, as long as it remains capable of thought. A learned 
Profeflor, to obviate this difficulty, reprefented to him the immu- 
tability or permanent ftate of the nerves and the brain ; but our 
Author fhews that the nerves and the brain are as fubject to 
change as the other folid parts of the body, and are difperfed by 


fecretion, and repaired like them, 
2 KM. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For SEPTEMBER, 1779. 


POLITICAL. 

Art. 11. Remarks on the Rescript of the Court of Maprip, 
and on the ManiFesto of tve Court of Versaityes, Ina Letter 
to the People of Great Britain, Towhich is added, An Appen- 
dix, containing the Refcript, the Manifeito, and a Memorial of 
Dr. Franklyn to the Court of Verfailles, 8vo. 2:8, Cadells 
1779- 

N = prefatory advertifement, the very ingenious and {pirited Au- 
] thor of thefe Remarks obferves, that the Refcript and Manifelo 
above mentioned, ‘ are intended to work upon the underftandings and 
affections of four diftiné&t claffes of men—The Rulers of other States 
—The Subjects of their own Dominions—His Majelty’s rebellious 
Subjects in America—and his loyal Subjeéts in every part of his do< 
minions. 

‘ But, in the following Addrefs, it is not intended to examine 
them, either as they were meant to operate on the rulers of ftates, 
or on the fubjeéts of France and of Spain ; or on his Majefty’s rebel- 
lious fubjeéts in America. It is intended to examine them merely 
as they are addreffed to ourfelves, 

‘ So far as they are addreffed to his Majefty’s rebellious fubjects 
in America, they are almoft too ridiculous to deferye a ferious an- 
fwer. Every thing ferious, that can be faid about them, has already 
been faid, and well faid—‘* One fentiment only can arife refpecting 
the conduct of thefe powers, who, affecting the patronage of rights 
which they neither feel nor underfiand, could have but one objeet— 
Amidit the diftractions of the Britith empire to gratify their owa 
ambition *.” 

© So far as they are meant to operate upon the Rulers of States, 

it is the proper bufinefs of his Majefty’s confidential fervants to reply 

tothem. They only are farnifhed with the proper materials: to 
them alone can the buafinefs be fafely committed. And I hope and 
truft, that they will acquit themfelves of the tafk, with that preci- 
fion, which the juftice of their caufe enables them to ufe; with thas 
fpirit, which the infolence of our enemies demands; with that dig- 
nity, which the honour of the crown requires, | 

* So far as they are meant to operate on the deluded fubjects of 
France and of Spain, they muft be anfwered in another way. Con- 
viction muft be wrought, not by the force of argument, but by the 
vigour of arms, Would to Heaven, for the fake of humanity, con- 
viction could be wrought in a milder way ! 

‘ So far as they are addreffed to ourfelves; as they aré meant 
to Operate upon us ; to warp our underftandings, or to bias our af- 
fections ; to weaken our efforts, or to deprefs our fpirits ; to alienate 
Our minds from the government, or to leflen our confidence in the 
councils of out Sovereign; 1 thouglit it might not be ufelefs, and E 
trufted it would not be unacceptable, to point out to my country- 
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* « See Addrefs frum the Ealt-India Company.’ _ 
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men the infoclence cof tyle, the fallacy of argument, and the groff. 

nefs of mif eprefentation, which ftrongly marking both the Refcript 

and the Manifeflo, reflect difgrace on their authors; and point them 
out to us asthe objects at once of our indignation and contempt. 

‘ Confidering them with this view only, it will not be expedted 
that | fhould enter into a minute detail of particular faéts, or into 
a refuta:ion of injuries pretended to have been fultained, demands of 
reparation pretended to have been frequently made, and as frequently 
refufed. ‘This is the proper bufinefs of men in office. I: will be 
enough for my purpofe, if I thew, that in admitting our rebellious 
fubjects in America to a participation in all the privileges enjoyed 
by independent ftates, Lewis committed an unprovoked injury on 
the people of Great Britain ; that the reafons alleged to juftify that 
admiffion, add infult to injury ; that his forming a treaty of friend- 
‘Ship and commerce, of allianee offenfive and defenfive, with them, 
was intended to perpetuate the original injury; and lattly, that the 
terms of accommodation propofed by France and recommended by 
Spain, were meant to be a grofs repetition of the original infult,’ 

In, effecting this purpofe, viz. the pointing out to his countrymen 
© the infoience of ftyle, the fallacy of argument, and the groffnefs of 
mifreprefentation, which ftrongly mark both the Refcript and the 
Manifetto,’? the Remarker employs the united force of reafon and ri- 
dicule. To the aid of thefe he has, moreover, called in the powers 
and embeilifhments of oratory ; fo that thofe readers who may not, 
in every inilance, be convinced by his arguments, or influenced by 
his Judicrous comments, will, at leaft, allow, that he has given the 
public a mafterly piece of declamation.—If he be accufed, as he 
probably will (by thofe who look with more profound veneration on 
courts and crowned heads), of having taken unbecoming liberties with 
their mofl Chrittian and Catholic Majelties,—his defence 1s briefly 
this :—* In thefe Remarks | have fpoken as I fele 3 too regardlefs, I 
was fearful, of the forms and etiquettes of courts. On this head I 
Was going to make fome apology ; but the parties ftopped me. I 
faw the epithets ** abfurd’—** frivo'ous”—** infidious”—*‘* perfie 
dious’—beftowed with a liberal hand by Lewis on the King of Great 
Britain. 1 therefore concluded this to be the language of courts ; 
and cannot but congratulate myfelf, that, without knowing it, I 
have written like a courtier.’ 

Art. 12. Stricures on the French King’s as or, Narra 
tive of the Motives of bis Condu& towards England: Expofing the 
Fallacy of the Pretences therein fet forth. Pointing out the real 
Mo'ives which urge the French King, and fhewing the Injuftice 
of his Conduct towards England. A/fo, proving to a Demonftra- 
tion, from the Words of the Manifefto, that he is the Aggreffor 
and fole Beginner of the War, confequently the Caufe of all the 

Blood that is or may be fhed in this unrighteous Quarrel. 8v0. 
4d. Bew. 17995 © ; 

Thefe Scii@iuNs appeared originally in the Morning Poff, on fix 
different days; and they are now collected into a pamphlet, by the 
Writer, * with the fule view of elucidating the truth, expofing 
faliehood, chicanery, and treachery, and furnifhing the minds of 
his fellow-fubjeéts with right and apt ideas of the different parties 

engaged 
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engaged in the prefent confufed quarrel, and enabling thofe who 

may travel into foreign parts, to repel the reproaches and reflections 

that foreigners may caft upon our country, on the taith of thofe fal- 

lacious Man wfeitos, &c,’ 

This was well done; and we will readily give the Author credit 
for the beft motives towards an undertaking which may contribute, 
with the relt of our publications on this fubject, to convince the 
world, that we can out write our enemies, if we do not out-fizht them. 
Art. 13. 4 Political Mirror; or, a fummary View of the prefent 

Reign, With Nores explanatory and hiftorical ; and an authentic 

Lift of the Ships and Veffels of War, taken and dettroyed, fince 

the Commencement of Hottilities. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Fielding and 

Walker. 17709. 

Calculated to fupport a very heavy, but not very novel charge 
againit{ the fyftem which has prevailed during the prefent reign. 
The Reviewer confiders the Court as having, from the commence- 
ment of the Batean influence, entertained principles inimical to the 
fpirit and fafety of the conftitution ; and adminisiration he execrates 
for its unfteadinefs and imbecility of conduét.—If the firft allegation 
be true, it may be eventually happy for this nation that the fecond 
be true likewile. 

As a {pecimen of what may be feen by looking into this Political 
Mirror, take the Writer’s genera! dedution, or concluding fummary 
view of our prefent uncomfortable fituation, viz.—* A mutilated 
empire engaged in a war, the event of which is as uncertain as is 
the period of its concluficn; without an ally on whom fhe can de- 
pend, in the moment of danger and neceflity, for affillance. The 
moft valuable part of her commerce gone, for ever, into a different 
channel, and the other part fubject to fuch rifk, as to check the ad- 
venturous fpirit of trade ; while her people are opprefled by taxes, 
and by atts of parliament, which, in their confequences, tend to the 
total fubverfion of their rights and liberties, and to prepare them for 
that flavery which, by their abject fubmiffion to a fhameleis cabal, 
they feem to invite and deferve. 

* Such is the precife and dreadful condition to which this country 
is reduced, by a progreflive chain of events, which have regularly 
apprifed us of what has at Jaft happened; and as we have not the vir- 
tue to bring the perpetrators of our mifery and difgrace to condign 
and exemplary punifhment, it mutt be left to the juttice of pofterity 
to mark with infamy and deteftation the memories of thofe who have 
brought the charaéter of their fovercign into difrepuce, his crown 
into abfolute danger, and accelerated the decline of the Britifh em- 
pire, by the complicated crimes of treachery, venality, and cor- 
ruption.’ 

Art.14. Obfervations on a Pamphlet, entitled, “* A thort Hiftory 
of Oppofition *,” &c. To which is prefixed, an Addrefs to Meffis. 
Wedderburn, Gibbon, and Macpherfon. By a Member of Parlia- 
liament. 8vo. 28. 6d. W. Davis, Ludgate-Hill, 1779. 
The gentlemen whofe names are mentioned in the title-page of 

this pamphlet, have been feverally given, by report, as the writers of 





* Vid. Review, July, Arte 36 of the Catalogue. 
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the Short Hiffory, &c. But our Obferver (after a fatirical difcufffon 
of the point) hxes the performance on Mr. Macpherfon, the cele- 
brated Editor of Offian’s Poems; and he, probably, is not a bad 
gueffer, but fill it is only g:e/s-work. 

Whoever was the writer of the Sort Hfory, he is here moft acri- 
monioufly attacked, by an opponent who will neither allow him 
principle nor ability ; which is, furely, going a little too far. The 
Hiftorian of Oppolition is, ungueftionably, a man of excelient parts : 
and this, we think, muft be allowed him by all judges of writing, — 
whatever they may deem of his metives or his candour.—As to the 
anfwer here given to his pamphlet, it is minute and tedious; but it 
contains fome very juft and material ftrictures. ‘The Author feems 
particularly defirous to invalidate, in fome degree, the evidence 
given by General Robertfon and Mr. Galloway, relative to the con- 
duct of the war in America, before the Committee of the Houle of 
Commons; which evidence having been eagerly taken up by the 
minifterial writers, has proved the Balis of feveral notable pamphlets 
on that fide of the queftion : Vid. our Political and American Articles, 
for feveral months paft. | 
Art.15. 4 fhort Defence of the Oppofition; in Anfwer to a 

Pamphlet, entitled, ** A fhort Hiftory of the Oppofition.” 8vo, 

ts. 6d. Almon. 

This is a ferious, candid, and folid refutation of the Short Hiffory: 
—a performance, of which the following general notice is taken, by 
the prefent Writer, in the conclufion of the tract before us: viz. * [ 


' fhall now only make an obfervation on the evident defign of the au- 


thor, in his Skort Hiftory, which is, plainly, to keep alive party 
difputes, at a time that is more prcper for aétion than debate; to 
decry the characters of fome of the moft upright and virtuous men 
in this nation, and by depreciating their merit, to enhance-that of 
his own friends and patrons. Confcious that the conduct of thefe 
Jaft will not fland the teft of examination, he fees that nothing can 
keep them much longer in their ftation, unlefs he can eftablifh an 
opinion to the difcredit of thofe who have oppofed them.’ 

The Short Defence is written with lefs vivacity than the Short Hi/- 
tory; but we really think the former has greatly the advantage in 
point of argument,— What the Author has {aid on the importance of 
the freedom of parliamentary debate, deferves to be particularly at- 
tended to; the fame may be faid of his decifive refutation of the po- 
pular notion that the rebellion in America was fomented by oppo- 
ition. We muft add, that he has clearly fhewn, that America was 
* uninfluenced by any other caufes than her own fenfibility.’ 


AMERICAN ConNrTEST. 


Art. 16. Letters to a Nobleman, on the Conduct of the War in the 
Middle Colonies. 8vo. 258. Wilkie. 1779. 

To this tract the following advertifement is prefixed:—* An at- 
tempt has been made, in the Houfe of Commens, to eftablith the 
following propofitions : ‘‘ That the revolted Colonies are naturally 
fo trong. as to be impraticable by war,—that their inhabitants are 
almoR univerfally difafiected to the Biitith government,—and ar the 
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force fent over to fupprefs the rebellion has been, by no means, 
equal to the object.” 

‘ This attempt, as foon as made, appeared to the Writer of the 

following Letters to involve feveral matters of the utmolt confequence 
tothe nation. It was intended to conceal from the public eye the 
fhameful mifconduct of the American war,—to place to the account 
of adminiftration all the national misfortunes, which were founded 
only in that mifconduct,—to prove that the rebellion cannot be fup- 
prefled by the force of this country—and, of courfe, to demonftrace 
the difgraceful neceflity of fuffering two thirds of the Britifh territory 
to be difmembered by rebellion from the dominion of the Britith 
ftate. 
‘ To prove the reverfe of thefe propofitions ; to pldce the prefent 
national danger to the account of thofe to whofe condué alone it can 
be with juftice imputed, and to expofe to public view an attempt fo 
inconfiftent with the fafety of the empire, is the defign of publifhing 
thefe Letters.’—— 

In the firft Letter the very able and animated Writer difcuffes the 
ftrength and practicability of the middle Colonies, in refpeét to mi- 
litary operations. The Author frankly profeffes that he has no idea 
of any country being impracticable in a military fenfe; he confi- 
dently maintains, ‘ that every country, however flrong, will afford 
mutua! and alternate advantages to contending armies ; while fupe- 
' - rior kill, force, and exertion alone, can enfure fuccefs ;’ and he de- 
monftrates that in fkill and force the Britifh army had, beyond all 
comparifon, the fuperiority.—Our Author, however, muft allow, that 
in a country naturally ftrong, and difficult with refpect to fituations, 
an army acting on the défexfive, will, in many refpects, have 
greatly the advantage over an enemy who mutt proceed offenfively, or 
give up the object of the war. This Letter-writer, neverthelefs, con- 
cludes, from the military operations which actually have been car- 
ried on in this part of the country, fince the commencement of the 
prefent unhappy war, that the Colonies in quéftion * cannot be 
deemed very ftrong or impracticable ;’ and that, in fact, our army, 
under the command of Gerieral Howe, have not experienced any 
material difficulties on this account.—‘ We have feen, fays he, the 
Britifh army penetrating into the heart of this country, in a circuit 
of near 200 miles, from Long Iflind, by the White Plains, to Tren- 
ton, and from the Elk Ferry to Philadelphia, in defiance of the ut- 
mott efforts of an enemy perfectly acquainted with the ground ; and 
we have feen that army taking, with eafe and little lofs, every 
ftrong poft poffefled by the enemy, who have always fled on its ap+ 

roach.’ 
/ Letter iJ. inquires how far the general difpoition of the inhabit- 
ants of the revolred Colonies, was, in reality, hoftile to the Britith 
government; and he appeals to facts, of the utmoit notoriety, in 
order to fhew that a very great Majority of the people ate well 
affected to their fovereign, withing for nothing more cordially than 
a re-union with the mother-country.— On this head, however, it is 
to be feared, we have been too often mifled by fallacious informa- 
tion ; and perhaps our Author is himfclf among the number of the 


deceived, 
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‘The third Letter contains a warm, fpirited, and very critical re« 
view of our manner of profecuting the war in the Colonies of News 
York, New-Jerfey, and Pennfylvania; in which the Author totally 
condemns the whole conduét of the honourable Commander in Chief, 
as nothing better than a feries of the mcft egregious blunders, negli- 
gencies, and, in fhort, every fpecies of mifmanagement of which an 
incapable general can poflibly be guilty. Ina word, the accufation 
here brought againft Sir W. H. is couched in fuch ftrength of lan- 
guage, and appears to be fo powerfully fupported by undeniable 
facts (as far as ve, at this difiance, can judge of them), that we 
cannot he!p thinking the General’s reputation highly concerned in 
this bold impeachment of his charafter and conduét; and that if 
neither he, nor his friends, offer any vindication of his proceedings 
while at the head of our army in America, the world may be apt to 
conftrue fuch filence * into an admiflion of the charge.—And we are 
afraid, notwithftanding the good opinion we have entertained, and 
repeatedly exprefled, of this Commander, that the mildeft cenfure 
which men will then pafs upon him, will be expreffed in the words 
of our Author,—‘ That he preferred the pleafures of the Long- room 
and the Faro-table, to the profpect of glory, and the duty which he 
owed to his fovereign and the nation.’ 

To the three Letters is fubjoined an Appendix, confifting of what 
may be called American State-papers; and which are here given as 
iluftrations and proofs of the arguments ufed by the Author, in the 
Letters, N°I. contains Extraéts from the Inftructions to the Re- 
prefentatives of the different Colonies in Corgre/s, Sept. 1774. From 
which we are to infer the averfion of the people, in general, to the 
violent meafures adopted by that body. N° II. exhibits a View of 
the Britifh and Rebel Force operating in the Middle Colonies in 
1776, 1777, and 1778; fhewing the great and conflant Superiority 
of our Army, in Numbers, as well as Appointment, Difcipline, &c. 
From 4}l which the great queftion naturally arifes—‘* Whence, 
then, our inadequate progrefs in the war?”—The Author is at no 
lofs for an anfwer;—azd adminiffration fiands fully exculpated :— 
which, poflibly, was an object of which the ingenious Letter-writer 
was not uimindful. 

Art. 17. Confiderations on the American Inquiry, 8vo. 15. 
Wilkie. 1779. 

A performance fimilar in its defign to the foregoing Letters, but 
written with lefs afperity. The Jeguiry alluded to in the title-page, 
is the late parliamentary examination into the proceedings of our 
army in America, under the command of General Howe.—I: has 
been much infifted on, that ‘‘ it is impoflible to fubdue the Colo- 
nies.” The main intent of thefe Confderaticns is ‘ to prove the falfe- 
hood of that affertion.”, The Avthor writes nervoufly, and reafons as 
well as can be expeCted from fuch information as he and the reft of our 
bcme politicians are poffefled of: but his chief fource of information 


feems to be Mr. Galloway’s evidence; on which, however, others 





* An appeal to the evidence produced by Sir W. H. before the 
Houfe of Commons, on the American Inquiry, will {carce be deemed 
fatisfaftory by the readers of this fevere inveltigation. 
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think we fhould be cautious of laying too much ftrefs: it being ob; 
vioufly Mr. G.’s intereft to perfuade this nation to continue the war 
at all events. And this may poflibly be the cafe with mott of thofe 
vehement writers, who are loudeit in the cry of awock, and are the 
moft eager to fet flip the dogs of war: For, when peace returns, 
where will then be ¢4eir imPorRTANCE and their Gains? Swift pro- 
nounced party to he “ the madnefs of many, for the gain of a few.” 
Change the word party for war, efpecially civil war, and the maxim 
will lofe nothing of its energy. Many competent judges of the fub- 
ject, in this country, as well as all moderate people in the Coloe 
nies, are now convinced, that from a peaceful and honef? intercourfe 
with North America, we have every thing to hope that is valuable 
to a commercial nation; while, from a war with America, we have 
nothing to expect, but a continuance and increafe of that enormous 
expence of blood and treafure which hath already reduced a great 
and flourifhing empire, to a moft alarming appearance of declen- 


fian ! 
Art. 18. An Addrefs to the People of Great Britain. 8vo. 6d. 
Cadeil. 1779. 

A warm and feafonable exhortation to the gentlemen and com- 
monalty of thefe kingdoms, to exert themfelves, at this threatening 
junéture, in detence of their country, againit the hollile attemp:s of 
its enemies. 

Eas T-INDIEsS. 

Art. 19. 4 Speech intended to have been fpoken at the General 
Court of the Eaft India Company, May 2d, 1774, on the Opening the ' 
Trade. svo. 1s. Bew. 

Strongly recommends the furrender of the Company’s charter, for 
the laudable purpofes of opening the commerce of the Eait to all his 
Mijefty’s fubjedts ; of thereby enabling them to fupport his govern- 
ment; and of retcuing the Indian p ov:nces, now unhappily fubjected 
to us, from the tyranny of the Company’s fervants, by placing them 
‘ under the regular adminifiration of the executive power of the 
ftate, whofe long eftablifhed jaws are fo well known, and fo well 
adapted to prevent or puanith any abufe in the immediate fervants of 
the crown.’ 

This pamphlet is written with a generous warmth, and a com- 
paffionate feeling for the fufferings of the numerous natives of Ben- 
gal, &c. who have been too long groaning under the yoke, the 
avarice, and the rapacity of the Englith :—of a vile, corrupt race, 
who feem to think that no people on earth but themfelves have a 
right to the protection of equal laws, or the free enjoyment of the 
common bleflings of nature, 

If any of our Readers fhould think this cenfure of our Eaftern 
plunderers too fevere, let them read this honeft pamphlet, and then 
view them in a more favourable light—if their hearts—if virtue, 


juftice, and humanity, will permit them. 


Q4 Art. 
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Art. 20. A candid Examination of the Reafons for depriving the 
Eaft-India Company of its Charter, contained in ** The Hittory and 
Management of the Eaft-India Company, from its Commencement 
to the prefent Time®*.” Together with Striftures on fome of the 
Self-contradictions and hiftorical Errors of Dr. Adam Smith, in 
his Reafons for the Abolition of the faid Company. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
Bew, &c. 17796 
Defends the exclufive charter of the Company, chiefly on com- 

mercial principles founded in local circumftances ; but what are fuch 
principles, if they operate againft the common rights of humanity ? 
—This candid Examiner feems to combat the Writers above men- 
tioned, (and ‘‘ The Philofophers,” againtt whom he is particularly 
piqued) with more captioufnefs than candour; and he appears to 
plume himfelf on having conviéted the excellent Adam Smith of 
fome inconfiftencies in his reafonings. But if ten thoufand errors 
could be found in the writings cf thofe-who ftand forth in the caufe 
of truth and juttice, the principles of truth, and of juftice, will 
remain. eternally the fame.—Will the cold-blooded arguments of 
thofe who vindicate the Company's rapacieus agents and fervants, 
seflore to. life the many thoufands of poor Bengalians who have mifer- 
ably perifhed through the wickednefs of our European Nabobs ? 


DRAMATIC, 
Art. 21. Albina, Countefs Raimond; a Tragedy, by Mrs. 
. Cowley: As it is performed at the Theatre-Royal in the Hay- 

market. 8vo. 18. 6d. Dodfley, &c. 1779. 

From the preface to this tragedy we learn, that it was in its very 
infancy feverely reviewed by certain theatrical generals, who having 
refufed the fair militant of Parnaffus comfortable winter quarters, 
fhe refolved to try her ftrength in a fummer campaign, in which, 
however, fhe does not feem to boaft of any fignal triumph. To 
drop the metapbor,—how Mrs. Cowley’s play might appear in the 
reprefentation we cannot fay, but if it was delivered on the ftage 
exactly as it is printed, we think there are many fcenes, as well as 
paflages, extremely reprehenfible; and almoft fufficiently fo to juflify 
the rejetion of the piece by the managers of Drury-Lane and Co- 
vent-Garden theatres, if we had not perufed fevesal plays produced 
under their aufpices much inferior to Albina. 

The tragedy of Albina is, on the whole (notwithflanding a bril- 
Jiant paffage here and there, one particularly towards the conclufion 
of the firft Aét), crude and deficient in its fable, chara&ters, and dic- 
tion. Much is borrowed, not very judicioufly, from other popular, 
tragedies ; and while the Authorefs is labouring to prove that the 
main incidents of her piece have been unaccountably anticipated by 
the writers of Fatal Fal/ehood, and the Law of Lombardy, we might 
refer all the ‘parties to Shakefpeare, and remind them of Much Ado 
about Nothing —the bafis of their di/pures and performances. C 





‘x 


* For an account of ‘* The Hiflory,” fee Review for April lait. 
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Art. 22. The Flitch of Bacon; aComic Opera, in Two A&s: 
As it is performed at the Theatre- Royal in the Haymarket. By 
the Rev. Henry Bate. 8vo. 1s. Evans. 1779. 

This comic opera might poflibly amufe in the theatre, but the 
Reader mutt feel difappointed at the manner in which the fubje& is 
treated. The exhibition of the feveral claimants of the Flitch af- 
forded fcope for a diverfity of character, of which the Writer has not 
taken the leaft advantage, though it feemed almoit impoilible for a 
poet not to avail himfelf of fo obvious a circumtiance. The fable 
has little relation to the famous Duzmew Flitch of Bacon, and the 
dialogue is coarfe and inelegant. 
siti POETICAL. Cc. 
Art. 23. Seleé? Satires of Horace, tranilated into Englith Verfe, 

and, for the moft part, adapted to the prefent Times and Man- 

ners, By Alexander Geddes, 4to. 58. Cadell. 1779. 

‘ However juft Mr. Geddes’s obfervations may be, that concifenefs, 
perfpicuity, and an elegant fimplicity are the great and leading cha- 
racters of Horace as a fatirift, yet we can by no means agree with 
him that thefe excellencies are likelieft to be retained by adopting 
the Hudibraltic meafure, in preference to that of ten fyllables with 
legitimate rhymes. 

However well adapted Hudibraftics may be to fubje&s that are lu- 
dicrous and low, yet, furely, the jingle and quaintnefs of doggrel 
verfe muit be totally incompatible with every idea of fo exquifitely 
graceful a writer as Horace, whofe wit is always elegant, and whofe 
very pleafantry is philofophical. 

With refpect to the tranflation itfelf, though the verfification in 
general be eafy and familiar, it is too frequently feeble, inelegant, 
and vulgar. 

In thofe parts which are adapted to the prefent times and man- 
ners we meet with nothing peculiarly itriking, except, indeed, it be 
jn the application of the following paflage : 

Quidam notus homo, cum exiret fornice: Ma&e 
Virtute efto, inguit, fententia dia Catonis, ec. 


When, late, a rev’rend prelate faw 

A prieft from Drury’s haunts withdraw ; 

** Covrage! (he cry’d) fince wh—re you mo&, 
** Far better there to quench your luft, 

*¢ Than form wild projeéis in your head 

«* How to profane your neighbour’s bed.” 

A former tranflator, in commenting upon the above-quoted paf- 
fage in the original, remarks how defeétive mut be the fyftem of 
Heathen morality, when a philofopher could encourage a man in the 
commiffion of one vice, merely that he might avoid the chance of 
falling into another. Mr. Geddes feems to have viewed the paffage 
in a different light, otherwife, i adapting it to the prefent times and 
manners, he would {carcely have applied it to a reverend prelate. 
Were it poffible to fuppofe that a thought fo fubverfive of that pu- 
rity which Chriltianity injoins, could by any means gain admittance 
into the dreaff of a reverend prelate, he muft certainly be loft to all 


propriety and decency of character who could s#er it, But net 
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will ever be: thofe who, ftudying mankind only in their clofets, ate 
tempt to defcribe manners they have never feen, are certain in the 





end to betray their ignorance and prefumption. Cc rh 
Art. 24. A Poetic Epi iftle to the Author of a Paraphrafe of a cole 
brated Chapter of St. Paul. Fol. 18. Faulder, 1779. 
On the fuppofition that Mr. Anttey, the humorous Author of The 
New Bath Guide, could not write ferioufly, our Author imagined 
(when he faw the Paraphrafe on the 13th Chapter to the Corinth- 
ians * advertifed) that this fon of pleafantry muft mean a burlefque ; 
and having read the poem, he ftill thinks that it zs a ludicrous pere 
formance.—What a conftruction ! 
On this idea, the Author of the pamphlet before us has given Mr. 
Anftey a friendly admonition ; of which a fingle line, 
* Renounce thy errors, and repent in time,’ 

may be a fuflicient fpecimen. 

Art. 25. The Divorce. A Poem. 4to. 418. 6d. Bifhop, 
1779: 

The Author tells us in his preface * he is refolved, with his eyes 
open, to join the {cribbling tribe.’ Of this raf refolution take the 
following: proof : 

‘ We, who fcorn the mufty rules 
That ftern religion taught her fools, 
Have fet at length the matter right, 
And prov’d it as a jufler rite, , 
To find a faw—and kindly fever 
Whom fate unkindly yok’d together.’ (-—t 
Art. 26. An Effay on Man, in his State of Policy; in a Series of 

Twelve Epiftles. By Thomas Delamayne, Efq. 4to. 2:5. 6d. 

Harrifon and Co. 

Of the Twelve Epiitles, announced ia the title-page, the prefent 

ublication contains only Three. When Mr. Delamayne has com- 
pleted his defign, we fhall give an account of the whole perform- 
ance. 
Art. 27. The Guardians; a Poem. By a young Lady of Portf- 
mouth. 4to. 6d. Robinfon, &c. 1779. 

The young Lady of Portfmouth, with fagular d:fidence and mo- 
defiy, requeits, if this little poem fhould become an object of the Re- 
viewer's notice, that the wor/t /ines may be fele&ted as a {pecimen of 
the Author’s performance. 

We are forry that a tafk fhould be impofed upon us, efpecially by 
a Lady, which, we muft confefs, our abilities are in no degree equal 
to. For how can we prefume to point out the worft lines, when 
all are equally good? 

The poem is intended as a compliment to Admiral Keppel. c-t 
Art. 28. Friendfbip the derniere Reffource. A Poem, addrefled 

to a Gentleman late of Cambridge. By a young Gentleman of the 

- Middle Temple. 4to. 1s. 6d. Evans. 

For the fake of this young Gentleman’s acquaintance, we will hope 


that Pope’s obfervation is not true, 
_ That each Jad author 1s as bad a friend. ry Pe 





* For an account of this performance, fee Review for June, 1779: 
Art. 
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Art. 29. Bagnigge-Wells: A Poem. In which are pourtrayed 
the Charaéters of the moft eminent Filles dejoye. YWith Notes and 
}luftrations, Critical, hiftorical, and explanatory. 4to. 1s, Od. 
Hawkins, in Paternofter-Row. 1779. 

‘ Thy arbours, Bagnigge, and the gay alcove, 
Where the frail nymphs in amorous dalliance rove, 
Where ’prentic’d youths enjoy the Sunday feaft, 
And city matrons boaft their Sabbath’s rett ; 
Where unfledg’d Templars firlt as fops parade, 
And new-made Enfigns /port their firlt cockade ; 
Sing Mafe, converfant in the various ftyles 
Which deck St. James’s, or acorn St. Giles.” 

Thus fings the Mafe of Bagnigge-Wells; and the poem proves 
the Author happily converfant with his noble fubject. 

Art, 30. Ode to the Genius of Great Britam. to. £5. 

Dodiley. 

A Pigmy beftriding the Pegafus of Pindar. —— os 
Art. 31. The Modifh Wife. A Poem. Infcribed to the reign- 
ing Zor. 4to. 1s. Dixwell. 

A general fatire on modern female diflipation, and fafhionable 
vice. —The fubje& and the verfe equally contemptible. 

MISsScELLANEOUS., 

| Art. 32. Dhoughts on the Conduct of Admiral Keppel; together 

— with Reafons for relioring Sir Hugh Pallifer into the full Confi- 

dence and good Opinion of his Country. 8vo. 3d. Richard 

_ fon and Urquhast. 1779. 

A fober and fenfible vindication of Admiral! Pallifer, under four- 
teen diftinct heads,—the laft of which being a general conclufion 
from the whole, may be here extratted.—‘ If a man, who in the 
heat of action behaved with the greatett gallantry, and in the mot ( 
exemplary and meritorious manner, who fought his fhip till the was re- 
duced to a perfe wreck, who was the laft in aétion, fuffered the 
moft in the action, and did not defift while fighting was permitted 
him ;—if fach a man, to whom the more generous fpirit of the an- 
cients would have decreed public honours and rewards, were to fall 
a facrifice to party rage, and to be treated as an enemy to the ftate, 
who was the moft anxious to ferve the ftate,—the navy of England, 
which was heretofore its glory and its boalt, muft be haftening with 
guick fleps to inevitable ruin,’ 

Art. 33. 4 Treatife on the Cuftom of counting Nofes. 8vo. 1s. 

Kearfly. 1779. 

This humorous Writer is of opinion that the Cuffom of counting 
Nofes will appear to the fagaciaus reader a fubjeét of the greateft im- 
port; being, fays he, no lefs than that upon which every movement 
of the ftate depends: ‘* During this nafal ceremony, reafon and ar 
gument attend in fufpence, and are often difmiffed without a power 
of appeal.—Life, liberty, and property, is Jere under a molt abfo» 

Jute controul: Is it not then incumbent on us to inquire into the 

t nature of that upon which every thing fo dear to us depends ?” 

. After examining into the caufes and effects of this cultom, he 

Proceeds to inquire into its conveniency. 
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* In the firft place, then, the nofe was, before this inftitution, 
(allowing me to {peak in metaphor) the moft idle member of fociety ; 
and therefore certainly now the mott proper to be employed. It 
partook of the fmalleft fhare in performing the fun@ions of the hu- 
man frame. Its peculiar fenfe is, comparatively fpeaking, trifling, 
and that too is frequently deftroyed, by the almoft continual colds 
which we labour under in this climate. 

‘ Again: itis, in fome cafes, from the habiliments of office, and 
a peculiarity of fhape, in fact, the only point of the man that can 
be got at. For example, my Lord Bathurft, when a little while ago 
Lord Chancellor, could not, I contend for it, be sold, upon a ftate- 
day, by any other evidence in nature. A meagre Bifhop, in his 
Jawn (though I confefs it would be avery new appearance), comes 
within the fame cafe; as do Judges, Peers, gentlemen of the Bar 
in the Houfe of Commons, and the Speaker in general. The pre- 
fent one happening to have fo mucb forebead, does not over:urn 
the rule, for exceprio probat regulam, cum multis aliis; fo that, but 
for this, in fome of the initances I have given, as that of my Lords 
the Bifhops (whofe taciturnity is not, from long and immemorial 
ufage, now a matter of remark), an enterprifing Minifter might, like 
Bayes, foiftin a bench of buckram upon any urgent occation, and 
thus carry a queftion againft the molt leading principle of the con- 
ftitution.’ 

After expatiating with much pleafantry on the policy of the cuf- 
tom, he concludes with a compiimentT to Dr. Johnfon, on the 
clearnefs of his definition * of the nofe, which firit opened and gave 
a {cope to his comprehenfion of the fubject. 

Art. 34. A short Appeal to the Public. By the Gentleman who 
is particularly addreffed in the Potttcript ot the Vindicatzon of fome 
Paffages in the fifteenth and fixteenth Chapters of the Hiftory of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 8vo. 1s. Robfon. 
In the Poftfcript to bis Vindication Mr. Gibbon makes a few obfer- 

vations On an anonymous painphlet, under the title of 4 few Remarks, 

&c. By aGenrLeman.—* Moft of the inftances, fays Mr. Gib- 

bon, which are here produced, are of fo brittle a fubitance, that 

they fall in pieces as foon as they are touched: and 1 fearched for 
fome time before | was able to difcover an example of fome moment 
where the Gentleman had fairly flaked his veracity againft fome po- 
fitive fact afferted in the two !alt chapters of my Hiftory. At latI 
perceived that he has abfolutely denied that any thing can be 
gathered from the Ep:ftles of St. Cyprian, or from his treatife de 
unitate Ecclef@ to which I had referred, to juftify my account of the 

fpiritua' pride and licentious manners of fome of the Confeffors.’ , 
The Gentleman, in this Appeal to the Public, replies in the follow~ 

ing manner —‘ As | profefs truth to be the only obje&t of all my in- 

quiries, fo, when found, I mean ever to make it the fole rule of all 
my words and actions. I fhall not therefore attempt to jullify, or 
even to palliate, the apparent error, otherwife than that the Author’s 
period impreffed a very different ideaon me than the words of St. 





* «¢ The prominence on the face, which is the organ of fcent, 
and the emunctory of the brain.” 
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Cyprian, as referred to, then did, or ftill do; and that very idea, 
through almoft unpardonable inattention, | expreffed with the ut- 
moit inaccuracy. But as the very beft excufes may not prove fatif- 
factory to all readers, I readily give it up, as I would any other er- 
ror Or errors pointed out to me, which I think itis che indifpenfable 
duty of every man of honour to do. I fhould moreover have ac- 
knowledged my obligations to the Author himfelf, for pointing out 
my crror, had he done it with becoming decency and good manners.” 

The Gentleman acquaints vs that there are feveral remarks both 
before and after the pafflage Mr. Gibbon has condefcended to take 
notice of, in which he had fairly itaked his veracity againft fome 
politive fact afferted in his hiftory ; and he appeals to the Public, if 
they had not a right to be fatisfied on feveral other articles to which 
he has chofen to be utterly filent. He mentions fome few objeftions 
which a complete vindication, he fays, fhould have cleared up.—But 
we refer our Readers to the 4ppeal itfelf. 

*.* For our account of the Gentleman’s former Remarks, fee Re- 
view, vol, lix. p. 231. rR 
Art. 35. Examen Philofophique et Politique des Loix relatives aux 

Mariage, Repudiation, Divorce et Separation. Par un Citoyen du 

Monde.— A Philofophical and Political Examination of the Laws 

concerning Marriage, Divorce, Separation, &c. Svo. 25. 6d. 

Elmfley. 1779. 

The unknown Author of this Examination writes like a philofo- 
pher, a man of fenfe, and a good citizen. His tratt is addreffed to 
the parliament of England, which he looks upon as the wifeft le- 
giflative body in Europe, and to which, together with the ftudy of 
our free conititution, he acknowledges himfelf indebted for what. 
ever ideas he has on the fubject of legiflation. He further tells us, 
that if there is a ftate on earth which has given to Jaws their true 
direftion, where man is in poffeflion of his native dignity, and en- 
joys all the advantages of focicty, without giving up too many of 
the prerogatives which he derives from nature, it is undoubtedly 
Exc.ranp. The beft political conftitution, however, he juftly ob- 
ferves, has flill too many defects; and, indeed, every work of man 
bears upon it evident and ftriking marks of his weaknefs, his paf- 
fions, and his errors. It is incumbent, therefore, upon every good 
citizen, to point out, with modeily and decency, whatever he con- 
fiders as a defect in that fyitem of laws to which he is fubject, and 
to contribute every thing in his power towards carrying it to as great 
a Samet of perfection as the prefent condition of humanity can 
admit. 

The fubje& of our Avthor’s Examination is one of the moft im- 
portant that can engage the attention of a legiflator; marriage being 
one of the principal pillars of fociety, one of the branches of legifla- 
tion which has the greateft influence upon the peace and order of 
fociety, and the happinefs of individuals, Every abufe, indeed, in 
relation to it, mutt neceflarily be attended with pernicious confe- 
Quences to the body politic, and to its members, 

Jt is to be regretted that our Author, who feems to be weil ac- 
quainted with human nature, and to have confidered his fubje& very 
aitentively, thould have confined himfelf to fuch narrow limits; and 
fatished himfelf with a tracfient glance at a variety of topics, many 
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of which require, and to which he is very capable of giving, an 

ample difcuflion. 

Within the limits of ninety-two pages we have about feventy chap. 
ters, to which we mutt refer our Readers. ‘Though the Author onl 
touches upon many curious points, his touches are thofe of a mafte 
—Ex Peve Hercucem, 

Art. 36. RemonXrance des Naturaliftes a la Chambre des Lords dy 
Parl:ment d Angleterre, relativement a la Liberte de Confcience, 
Ecrite par Mr. D. C. Avocat. 8vo, 1s, Sold at No. 3, Market. 
Street, Oxford-Market. 

A light, declamatory piece, in favour of univerfal toleration, 
written in the true fpirit of Voltaire. It is probably intended to re- 
commend the Freethinker’s conventicle in Margaret-ftreet. 

Art. 37. The Houfe of Peereffes; or, Female Oratory. Contain- 
ing the Debates of feveral Peerefles on the Bifhop of Llandaff’s 
Bill for the more effectual Difcouragement of the Crime of Adul- 
tery. 4to. 28. 6d. Kearfly. 1779. 

The frequency of divorces in cafes of adultery, among our people 
of fafhion, has given birth to this piece of pleafantry, among other 
late fatirical reprehenfions of the fhamelefs mifconduét of our high- 
bred dames. The debates, in this female parliament, on the Bifhop 
of Liandaff’s Biil, are well imagined, and fupported with fpirit.— 
Perhaps this ludicrous method of attacking the vices of the great, 
may be better adapted to produce fome degree of reformation, than 
more ferious arguments, though drawn from the moi interefting and 
important confiderations. 

ReLticious and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 38. 4. Supplement to the Works of ‘fohn Hutchinfon, Eq; 
By the late ledrned Robert Spearman, Efg; 8vo. 358. Od. 
Law. 

Thofe who have a reverence for the myflical philofophy of Mr. Hut- 
chinfon, will be pleafed to find, in this poithumous publication of . 
Mr. Spearman, (one of Mr. H.’s moft diitinguifhed followers) an ac- 
count of the life of the great leader of a fe&, of whom, though of 
very modern date, fcarce any traces now remain.—So, for the ho- 
nour and intereft of the human faculties, may it ever fare with my/ 
titifin ! 

Art. 39. 4 Theological Survey of the Human Underftanding. Ine 
tended as an Antidote againft Modern Deifm. By Robert Apple- 
garth. &vo. 6s. Boards. Phillips, &c. 1779. 

If we are not miftaken, this book has been already reviewed, 
Our Readers are referred to page 235 of our fifty-fixth volume. 
The work there mentioned bears the fame title with the book now 
before us; but the Author’s name was not then put toit, Perhaps 
this is a new edition, 


S ER M O N 5. 

I, The Evafion of Payments due to the State on Account of Cuftoms and 
Excife, confidered, in a Difcourfe on Exod. xx. 15, Thou fhalt not 
fteal. 8vo. 6d. Cambridge printed, and fold in London by 
Cadell, &c. 1779. , 

‘The force of this fhort diffuafive from the crime of fmuggling, 
confiiis in adry frigid proof, that defraucing the ftate of its duties, 
1s 
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is a breach of the Mofaic injundtion againft flealing. But it is much 

to be doubted whether a notable houlewife, when the finds a fly Op- 

portunity of getting a pound of tea, a piece of Bruflels, or a gallon 
of #ice Hollands for her own ufe, will think herfelf bound by the 

Jewith decalogue, provided fhe can elude the pains and penalties of 

a Britifh act of parliament. 

Sometimes mankind err in practice, when their intentions may 
be acquitted; but in the above cafes, thefe good ladies, though 
they always cunningly mean to defraud their country, are ofien per 
fe&tly innocent in the fact; by thinking as little of the duffer as they 
do of the eighth commandment. 

I. The Neceffity of a National Reformation.—Occafioned by the pre- 
fent critical State of the Nation,—at the Parifh Church of Leeds, 
July 11, 1779, and publifhed by Requeft. By Miles Atkinfon, 
A.B. 8vo. 6d. Wallis, &c. 

Mr. Atkinfon contends ‘ that fin is the fource of all calamity, and 
that to repent and turn through Jefus Chrift unto God, is the way to 
fafety and peace.’—This Gentleman preaches to a congregation of 
Chriftians, not philofophers. 

II!. Preparation for Death—Preached at the Interment of Mr. Sa- 
muel Knight, late of Shoreditch, near Taunton, Somerfet (who 
was killed by the Fall of a Wall, Dec. 28, 1778, in the 41ft Year 
of his Age)» By ThomasReader, 12mo. 3d. Buckland, 
This Author lately diftinguifhed himfelf as a great calculator :— 

not in the fame line with the ingenious Dr, Price, but in a line 

quite out of the Doétor’s reach, or indeed that of any other man of 
mere common fenfe. He hath plunged deep in futurity, and having 
feen, he tells 

‘© Of things invifible to mortal fight!’ 

His. prefent difcourfe, though not fo profound as his Apocalyptical 
Vifions ¢, is tin¢étured with the fame dark hue of mytticifm. We 
give Mr. Reader ample credit for his piety, which is undoubted ; 
but we with he would allow his good fenfe to check his fanaticifm. 
There is a warmth of colouring in fome of his expreflions, fuitable 
enough to a popular and illiterate audience ; but we apprehend that 
only the loweft and groffeft part of the Diflenters can hear, withouc 
difguft, fuch an expreflion as this—‘ It certainly becomes us to afk 
with a kind of infinite folicitude. ‘ Is the dart which is to diflodge 
me from earth, now /feeping in the milk and honey of God’s gracious 
covenant, or in the vengeance of God’s jultice ?’—T[o have given an 
air of confiftency to this curious antithefis, he fhould have compared 
the juftice of God to vinegar and gall. 

But we will not attempt to mend what ought to be totally repro- 
bated as injurious to religion, and difgraceful to the pulpit, 
IV, The Duty and CharaGer of a national Soldier, Jan. 2, 1779, at 

the High Church in Hull, before the Nottinghamfhire Militia, 

commanded by Lord George Sutton, on the Delivery of the Co- 
lours to the Regiment. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

We cannot conceive why the name of the Preacher is with-held. 
from this very fenfible and animated publication. It is really an 
excellent difcourfe, and cannot fail of doing honour to its Author. 





+ See Review for January, p- 75- 
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The friends of civil liberty will be peculiarly pleafed with his fentj. 
ments on that head, Surely the worthy Preacher was not afraid left 
offence fhould be taken at sho/e fentiments / 

V. At New Bread-Street, Avg. 1, 177¢, on the Death of the late 
Rev. Caleb Fleming, D.D. who departed this Life July 21,, in 
the sift Year of his Age. By John Palmer, With the Oration de- 
livered at the Interment, by Jofeph Towers, 8vo. 18. Johnfon, 
A re{pe&table commemoration of a very refpetable character. 





~ 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
N anfwer to the quere of Philod:mus (Vid Rev. July, laft page) 
a Correfpondent has fent us the following extract trom Leigh’s 
Body of Divini:y, inferted in a treatife of * Lawfon’s, printed 
in 1703, ch, 5. Of the Rife of Mafical Inftraments in the Churches 
profefling Chriftianity, ** Inftruments of Mufic were not heard of in 
the Latin church, till the days of Pope Vitalian, who, about the 
year 66c, invenced and brought the ufe of Organs into the church.” 
Balzni Anglie Epifcopus, &c. 
Our Correfpondent adds, that an Abbot named Benedictus, brought 
with him from Rome, in the year 724, one John the arch-chaunter ;: 
who firft taught the Englifh how to fing in the choir, after the man- 
ner of Rome; bat that Sternhold and Hopkins were the firlt who 
compofed the Pfalms of David in Englifh metre. 
¢# The fame Correfpondent informs us that Mr. Carr, the tranf- 
lator of Lucian, ¢ is the very refpectable Matter of a boarding-fchool 
in great repute, at Hertford :’ this in anfwer to a note at the end of 
our Review for June, 








*.* To the Correfpondent who inquires concerning ‘ the further 
confideration of Dr. Kippis’s Biographia Britannica,’ we reply,—the 
fubje& will be refumed on the appearance of the fecond volume. 

The N. B. from the fame Correfpondent, relating to a matter of 
bufinefs, in the Publifher’s department, is referred to Mr. Becket ; 
who will anfwer the Gentleman’s inquiry, if favoured with his 
addrefs. 





tit Robert/onioni’s Letter is received, and the ‘* Prize Effays” 
therein mentioned will be confidered. 

-§{§ The explanation of the proverbial phrafe to ** Bear the Bell,” 
being a matter fomewhat foreign from our plan, has been fent to the 
St. Fames’s Chronicle, and was inferted in that paper of Sept. 21. 








*1* The Bifhop of Offory’s Harmony of the Gofpels, and Marthall’s 
Experiments and Obfervations concerning Agriculture and the Weathery 
in our next. ie are 


diate 





* The wafer has rendered the name‘ illegible; but it feems to be 
John or James, or fomething — Lawfon. We have not the book. 


to confulr. 
Fd 
Bote" 










































